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LONDON ffrr RECORDS proudly announce the 
return of a world-famous trade-mark 4. 


oS YES RU BW GE EW ce 


Since 1897, this distinguished German organization has been a leading figure in py manufac- 
turing and distributing of radio, telephone and telegraph equipment throughout all parts of the 
world and was primarily responsible for the introduction of tape recording and the wondrous 
Telefunken microphone. Now joined to the powerful FFRR family, their record offerings promise 
much of interest to the American gramophone enthusiast. 

Details of the first release are listed below. All items with full analytical material attached 
are in soft paper jackets enclosed in acetate sheathing. 


VOCAL MUSIC: 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE— 
Love Duet (Act 2) (Wagner) 
Martha Médi & Wolfgang Windgassen 
Orchestra of the Stadtische Oper, Berlin 
Conductor: Arthur Rother LGX-66004 $5.95 





TRISTAN UND ISOLDE— 

Liebestod (Act 3) (Wagner) 

FIDELIO— 

Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin (Beethoven) 
Martha Médl 

Orchestra of the Stadtische Oper, Berlin 
Conductor: Arthur Rother TM-68003 $2.95 





MACBETH— 

Sleep Walking Scene 
MACBETH— 

La luce langue 
DON CARLO— 
O don fatale 
ORFEO— 

Che faro senza Euridice 
Martha Médi 

Orchestra of the Stadtische Oper, Berlin 
Conductor: Hans Lowlein TM-68009 $2.95 


(Verdi) 
(Verdi) 
(Verdi) 


(Gluck) 





FLYING DUTCHMAN— 
Senta’s Ballad (Wagner) 
TANNHAUSER— 
Dich, teure Halle 
Maud Cunitz 
Orchestra of the Stadtische Oper, Berlin 
Conductor: Arthur Rother TM-68001 $2.95 


(Wagner) 





FORZA DEL DESTINO— 
Madre pietosa vergine 
FORZA DEL DESTINO— 
Pace, pace mio Dio 
Traute Richter 

Orchestra of the Stadtische Oper, Berlin 
Conductor: Arthur Rother TM-68006 $2.95 


(Verdi) 


(Verdi) 





DER VOGELHANDLER— 

Vocal Gems __ (Zeller) 

Maud Cunitz—Emmy Loose—Karl Terkal— 
Kurt Grosskurth 

Orchestra of the Bayrischen Rundfunk 
Conductor: Willy Mattes TM-68008 $2.95 


SYMPHONIC: 


SYMPHONY No. 5 IN E MINOR— 
“New World” (Dvorak) 

Hans Schmidt—Isserstedt conducting 
The Hamburg State Radio Symphony 


Orchestra (NWDR LGX-66007 $5.95 





ORCHESTRAL: 
SCHEHERAZADE— 


Symphonic Suite (Rimsky-Korsakow) 
Franz André conducting 
L’'Orchestre Symphonique de la Radiodiffusion 


Nationale Belge LGX-66018 $5.95 





SERENADE No. 10 IN B FLAT MAJOR FOR 

13 WIND INSTRUMENTS 

(K. 361) (Mozart) 

Wind Ensemble of the RIAS Orchestra, Berlin 
LGX-66006 $5.95 





CONCERTI: 


CONCERTO IN C MAJOR FOR FLUTE, 
HARP AND ORCHESTRA 

(Mozart) 

CONCERTO No. 1 IN G MAJOR FOR 
FLUTE AND ORCHESTRA 

(Mozart) 


Willy Glass (flute) and Rose Stein (harp) 
South German Chamber Orchestra 


Conductor: Rolf Reinhardt LGX-66019 $5.95 








CHAMBER: 


SONATA No. 5 IN F MAJOR FOR VIOLIN 
AND PIANO— 

“Spring” (Beethoven) (Opus 24) 
SONATA No. 3 IN D MINOR FOR VIOLIN 
AND PIANO 

(Brahms) (Opus 108) 


Christian Ferras and Pierre Barbizet 


LGX-66014 $5.95 
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Wagner and the Pirates 


WAGNER: The Ring of the Nibelungen 
(Complete); Soloists, Chorus and Or- 
chestra of the Dresden State Opera 
conducted by Fritz Schreiber. Allegro 
LPs 3125/43, $2.95 each. 


ANY of us have been awaiting a 

complete recording of Wagner's Ring, 
but this one is not the one that we de- 
sired, despite its origin. There have 
been rumors for the past two years that 
The Ring would be recorded at Bayreuth. 
That it was not—in whole or in part— 
probably has to do with the fact that 
participating artists were not all under 
contract with one record 
Arrangements by one 


company. 
company with 
another have been made in the case of 
one or two artists (London’s Lohengrin, 
in which Columbia’s Eleanor Steber is 
heard as Elsa, is a recent case in point), 
but where a half dozen artists are under 
contract to as many companies for one 
concern, to end up with the prize bounty 
would entail protocol in a 
field where diplomacy is often hard put. 
However, there is one way of by-passing 
protocol. This 
which 
pursuing. 


extensive 


nefarious §busi- 
apparently are not 
And that is exactly 
what has been done in the case of these 
recordings, sponsored by Allegro Records. 
Apparently to cover up the true source 


involves 
ness, some 


above 


of the performances, the recordings were 
issued as emanating from the Dresden 
State Opera. Quite possibly Allegro 
bought the tapes in good faith from some 
source behind the Iron Curtain. One 
May, 1954 


does not like to think that they were ac- 
quired in the American zone. 

The hoax was first disclosed by Regina 
Resnik, who sang Sieglinde at Bayreuth 
this past year. Later, Ramon Vinay, 
who is heard as Siegmund, and Hans 
Hotter, who is heard as Wotan, affirmed 
the source of the performances as did 
the authorities at Bayreuth, who prompt- 
ly instigated action to stop the sale of the 
records. 

It is obvious from the distorted sound 
of the reproduction that these operas 
were acquired from radio, and not an up- 
to-date FM one. Whether from behind 
the Iron Curtain or not may never be 
known. The performances have been 
identified as those of the first Bayreuth 
Ring Cycle of 1953, which was broadcast. 
Whoever was responsible for the original 
tapes was no professional sound engineer, 
for obviously he was using a non-pro- 
fessional type of tape recorder which was 
limited to half-hour pickup intervals. 
This is borne out, as Edward Cushing 
reported in the April 10th issue of The 
Saturday Review of Literature. Each 
break of the tape, as Mr. Cushing said, 
“entailed the loss of seven 
measures, or about thirty seconds of 
The sound level as well as the 
quality of reproduction varies consider- 
ably throughout all four operas. Some 
of the reproduction is reasonably good, 
though at a low level, but most of it is 
badly distorted with the orchestra sound- 
ing either like a turgid, incoming tide 
or a muffled ebbtide. 


to fourteen 


so 
music. 


The singing is 
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wavering sounds 


The men’s voices, 


often distorted with 
or broken high tones. 
where the reproduction is reasonably 
good, fare better than the women’s. 

the evidence of the record, it 
would that these performances 
would have been worth acquiring if the 
proper arrangements could have 
made by of the big companies. 
Actually, Goetterdaemmerung reveals quali- 
ties which are unusual in any theatre. 
The Bruennhilde is Martha Moedl, who 
proves herself an intelligent artist, far 
ahead of any who has sung Bruennhilde 
Hans Hotter is an 
impressive Wotan. Vinay gives an in- 
telligent portrayal of Siegmund, though 
he does not sing that role as well as he 
Tristan. Wolfgang Windgassen 
lacks essential stamina as Siegfried but 


From 
seem 


been 


one 


here since Flagstad. 


does 


he sings expressively, which cannot be 
said of most Siegfrieds of today. He is 


certainly preferable to Svanholm. Jo- 
seph Keilberth is the conductor, of whom 
one critic has written that he gave 


“warm and intelligent, spontaneous and 
carefully controlled’ performances (A.P. 
in Opera). 

Since recordings pirated 
squirming in_ his 
likelihood that 
that matter, 
salvaged them. Yet, 
the second act of Goetterdaemmerung is so 


these 
should be 
there is little 
can be, or for 


are 
(Wagner 
grave) 

anything 
should be from 
well sung that despite its recorded short- 
comings it would be worth having. It 
is one of the finest performances of this 
act I The 
and first act are horribly distorted, and 
Hardly any of the 
any of the 


have ever heard. Prelude 


so too is the finale. 
great scenes in 
satisfactorily reproduced either in part 


operas are 


or in their entirety. To sum up, one can 
re-echo Mr. that these 
recordings are ‘‘an indecent travesty of 
Wagner, of the Ring, of Bayreuth, and 
of the often splendid individual accom- 
plishments of all the unhappy artists 
unwittingly involved.”’ Pressed on in- 


Cushing 


only 


ferior record material, these discs are 
no bargain even at their low price of $2.95 
each. P.H.R. 


Kathleen Ferrier 


...as true as life 


RECITAL OF ARIAS: Rodelina—Art 
thou troubled.? (Handel); Orfeo and 
Euridice—What is life. (Gluck); El- 
jah—O rest in the Lord (Mendelssohn); 
Serse—Ombra mai fu (Handel); Kath- 
leen Ferrier with the London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent and the Boyd Neel Orchestra 
(in Elijah). London 10’ LP LD-9066, 
$2.95. 


ATHESE 


Ferrier are most welcome. 


late Miss 
The transfer 
from 78 rpm has been on the whole ex- 
cellently accomplished—only in the Ro- 
delinda 


souvenirs of the 


voice less 
smooth than in the original disc. One 
wishes that the singer had sung this aria 
in its original Italian (Dove sei?) instead 
of the text adapted by some fanciful 
Englishman; also the Gluck aria. But 
Miss Ferrier sang the English translation 


aria does the seem 


in many performances, and it was as 
Orfeo that she heard in the 
opera house. Her Handel Largo is sung 
with restraint and her Elijah aria with 
J.N. 


was last 


dignity. 
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ORATORIOS 
and Masses 


Vv 


BACH: Christmas 


German); 


Oratorio (sung in 
Gunthild Weber (soprano), 
Lore Fischer (contralto), Heinz Marten 
(tenor), Horst Gunther (bass), the Or- 
chestra Choir of the Detmold 
Academy of Music and the Collegium 
Pro Arte conducted by Kurt Thomas. 
L’Oiseau Lyre LP set 50001/03, $17.85. 


and 


ABACH’'S meditative 
Christmas Story has been previously 
twice recorded. This latest version is 
in the nature of a festival performance 
from the Detmold Academy of Music 
in Germany (though recorded in Paris) 
whereas the others were, more than likely, 
performances arranged for recordings. 
Of the three versions, this suggests the 
most careful preparation, yet it is by no 
means a truly saitsfactory one. The 
chorus, 220 voices, is too large for the 
intimate and reflective qualities of the 
work, and despite its vehemence is not 
Prof. Thomas, 
a Bach specialist, is more efficient than 
inspired, but one favors his precise, 
spirited direction which is neither too 
slow, like Grischkat’s (see p. 138, Decem- 
ber 1950) nor rushed, like Grossmann’s 
(see p. 128, December 1952). The soloists 
are uneven, as in the other performances. 
In style and vocal quality, the contralto 


oratorio on the 


always ideally balanced. 


is best. Her singing of the Slumber Song 
is most impressive. The Evangelist 
(tenor) lacks stamina. The capable 


bass tends to aspirate the notes of a run. 
The soprano is adequate. 


The orchestral playing is a notch or 
two above the other performances with 
the brasses in due prominence though 
lacking sometimes in the smoothest de- 
livery. The recording is excellent—by 
far the best of the three. For this reason, 
as well as others cited above, this set 
takes precedence. 

May, 1954 





In the 


Christmas Oratorio, we 


often 
encounter Bach, the abstract musician, 
and, for this reason, the work asks for in- 


spirational treatment from a_ leader. 
While none of the conductors convey 
this essential, it must be said that Prof. 
Thomas with his efficiency and liveness 
gives the most life and substance to his 
work. There is still room, 

for another Christmas Oratorio. - 


however, 
PF. 
s 


BERLIOZ: L’Enfance du Christ; The 
Little Orchestra Society conducted by 
Thomas Scherman, with Mary Dave- 
port (contralto), Martial Singher (bari- 
tone), Leopold Simoneau (tenor), Don- 
ald Gramm (bass), and the Choral Art 
Society. Columbia LP set SL-199, 
2 discs, $11.90. 

ATHIS pastoral oratorio—a 

tenderness and _ tranquility 

different Berlioz than most of us are 
familiar with. Thomas Scherman and 
his Little Orchestra and ensemble have 
performed it during the Christmas holi- 
days for the past three years to the 
gratification of assembled audiences. Col- 
umbia has released this set in honor of 

The American Berlioz Society which, in 

a few short months, has been far-reaching 

in its work in behalf of the composer. 

In February 1952, Vox issued a recording 

of this oratorio, derived from Pathé in 

Paris. 


work of 
reveals a 


Hence, comparison of the two 
versions is inevitable. Mr. Scherman 
does not make as much of his orchestral 
parts as Cluytens did; they do not have 
essential flow and continuous grace, 
though they are played with evident affec- 
tion and feeling. It is the soloists who 
substantiate the grace and flow of the 
lovely melodies with the sole exception 
of Mr. Singher, who, though he sings 
well for the most part, tends to roughness 
in Herod’s Nightmare. Nouguéra, in 
the Vox set, was vocally more persuasive 
in this scene. Leopold Simoneau is 
preferrable to the tenor in the Vox set, 
the latter's nasal and un- 
pleasant sounding while Simoneau’s has 
beauty and tonal suavity. His singing 
of Les repos de la Sainte Famille is most 
ingratiating. Miss 


voice was 


Davenport has a 
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sentient warmth and a smooth vocal line 
which lends distinction to her singing. 
In every way she is as fine as her counter- 
part in the Vox set with the exception 
of her handling of the language. Mr. 
Gramm is competent in his dual roles 
especially for his delicacy, which is un- 
usual in a And the Choral Art 
Society is a well trained group. As a 
recording, this new set is prefeable to the 
Vox one, the balance between voices and 
orchestra being far better and the dy- 
namics more gratifying. In the Vox set 
everything is at ‘‘a pretty consistent level” 
of forte, which negates the tenderness in 
the music especially in the overture to the 
Flight into Egypt. The choice between 
these sets may be decided on recording 
qualities, since neither is an entirely satis- 


—P.H.R 


bass. 


factory performance. 


. 
CHARPENTIER: Mass and symphony 
Assumpta est Maria; M. Angelici 
(soprano), J. Archimbault (soprano), 
S. Michel (contralto), J. Collart (con- 
tralto), J. Giraudeau (tenor), L. Nogue- 
Choir of Jeunesses 
France Henriette 
(organ), conducted by 
Vox PL 8440, $5.59. 


ra_ (baritone), 
Musicales de and 
Roget 


Martini. 


Louis 


ATHE LATEST 
to have a society working in his name is 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier (ca. 1634- 
1704). This recording is one of which the 
society's members directors may 
well be proud. The mass itself is a work 
of elevated beauty, movingly expressive 
of its text as it is of mystical faith. Char- 


neglected composer 


and 


pentier, it will be remembered, was a 
pupil of Carissimi, the so-called father 
of the oratorio, and he may have owed to 
his master the never irreverent dramatic 
sense that makes this music so poignant. 
A great deal is done with tone colors; 
the orchestral interludes (one of which 
was borrowed by the editors from an- 
other of his works) are full of lovely 
instrumental touches. Striking, too, are 
such contrasts as that of the Crucifixus 
sung by the low voices and the Et resur- 
rexit by the high. The passage at Et 
vitam venturi is like the lifting of a veil. 
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The singing of the chorus is impressive, 
and the soloists are all satisfactory. 
Miss Angelici is as always charming, 
especially in her long solo at the Elevation. 
There is some fine organ playing. The 
churchly atmosphere is very effective, 
even to the reverberating echo, which 
is not enough to cause a serious blur. 


—P.L.M. 
e 


HANDEL: Messiah (Original Dublin 
version, 1742); Margaret Ritchie (so- 
prano), Constance Shacklock (contral- 
to), William Herbert (tenor), Richard 
Standen (basso), London Philharmonic 
Choir and Orchestra, 
Hermann Scherchen. 
WAL 308, 3 discs, $17.85. 


conducted by 
Westminster 


AIN THE WAKE of the recent “Back 
to Bach” movement comes a similar 
interest in Handel. But breaking with 
tradition in a Messiah performance is a 
far bolder thing than such procedure in 
the B minor Mass or the Saint Matthew 
Passion, for everyone, musical or no, has 
experienced Messiah, and knows “how it 
should sound.” Handel’s peculiar genius, 
indeed, brought misunderstanding down 
on his head, for he was early recognized 
in his adopted country as the festival 
composer par excellence, and as time went 
on he proved more and more susceptible 
of enlargement. 

Reaction set in in the 1920's, as the new 
began to catch 
first man 
really to shake the foundations of Messiah 
Thomas Beecham, 
whose performance preserved on the old 


conceptions of “‘purism”’ 
on. However, I believe the 


traditions was Sir 
Columbia records was considered almost 

Later 
further, 
reducing the size of his chorus for the 
rapid florid parts of his second (Victor 
LCT-6401) Meanwhile, Dr. 


shockingly unorthodox in its day. 


on, of course, Beecham went 


recording. 


J. M. Coopersmith had published his 
new edition of the score, shorn of all 
traces of Mozart, Franz, Hiller, Prout 


and the rest, all of whom had left their 

stamp on the work as we knew it. 
Scherchen, we are told, presents the 

work “exactly as it was performed in 1742 
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at the premiere in Dublin under the per- 
sonal supervision of Handel, himself.’ 
Now it is perfectly possible, as the Cooper- 
smith edition proves, to depart from so 
“original” a text and still be authentic, 
for many of the numbers in the score exist 
in several different versions, each prepared 
by the composer for some occasion or 
other. Who is to say, then, which way 
Handel would have preferred it? But in 
all seriousness, this new venture provides 
a fascinating experience and food for much 
intriguing thought. 


Not all the reversions are going to 
please everybody, and I am not at all 
sure one will want to live permanently 
with some of them. Giving He shall feed 
His flock back to the soprano and But who 
may abide to the contralto will take some 
adjustment on the hearer’s part, and I am 
not certain I for one am going to like it 
this way in the end. There are other 
things to get used to which have nothing 
to do with the original score. The very 
soft treatment of the first tenor recitative 
and aria are certainly striking and effec- 
tive, though it can be argued that the old 
positive approach is the right one. And 
the immaculately clean and light choruses, 
wonderful as they sound, may have been 
carried a little bit too far away from im- 
pressiveness. I am sure the Hallelujah 
doesn’t have to be so rushed. Another 
point of style concerns the appoggiaturas, 
which seem to have fallen by the wayside. 
The fact that they are not written into 
the score is no indication Handel did not 
approve of them. Some of them, cer- 
tainly, are effective. 


Chorus and orchestra are beyond praise, 
the soloists variable. Miss Ritchie is 
developing into an excellent English ora- 
torio soprano, with the facility for Rejoice 
greatly, the lyric line for Come unto Him 
and the breadth for J know that my Re- 
deemer liveth. Miss Shacklock’s voice 
wants tonal solidity. Mr. Herbert does 
so much soft singing, that it comes as a 
surprise that he can make so big a thing of 
Thou shalt break them. Mr. Standen’s 
voice is neither sensuous nor particularly 
pleasing, but he has wonderful control and 
a fine sense of style. 


May, 1954 


The reproduction is 


a triumph for Westminster, but the copy 
reviewed was not free of extraneous noises. 
—P.L.M. 


MOZART: Requiem, K. 626; Magda 
Laszlo (soprano), Hilde Roessel-Majdan 
(contralto), Petre Munteanu (tenor), 
Richard Standen (basso), Akademie 
Kammerchor and Vienna State Opera 


Orchestra, conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Westminster WL _ 5233, 
$5.95. 

AAT the very outset it is clear that 


Scherchen is going to give a dramatic 
reading of the Requiem. Hushed as is the 
orchestral introduction, one feels the 
portent in it. And before the end of the 
second page of the vocal score, we are in 
the midst of a terrific climax. That is the 
kind of performance it is. The magnificent 
melodies sing out as they should, and each 
section of the work is rounded and well 
defined. But there is this extra element 
of excitement, a restless urge which is 
certainly appropriate when we remember 
the circumstances under which the work 
was written. 

It will be no news that Scherchen gets 
results from the chorus and orchestra he 
directs. The conception of the music is 
definitely his own, and he gets what he 
wants. The soloists are good, too, espec- 
ially the two ladies, who sing with melting 
tone as well as stylistic distinction. This 
new Requiem, then, may safely be recom- 
mended as the best now available. It 
has more temperament than Shaw's, and 
less than de Sabata’s (striking a good 
medium in this respect), and is also the 
best recording. Personally, I have much 
enjoyed the Krips version, especially the 
singing of the solo boys, but for many 
listeners the maturity of Scherchen’s 
soloists will be a point in their favor. 


P.L.M. 





Now Ready 
INDEX to Volume 19 
(Sept. 1952—Aug. 1953) 
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Wonderful Teamwork 


v 


STRAVINSKY: Concerto for Two Solo 
Pianos (1935), HINDEMITH: Sonata 
for Piano Four Hands (1938), REITI: 
Suite Champetre (1948); Columbia 
LP dise ML-4853, $5.95. MILHAUD: 
Concertino d’Automne (1951) for Two 
Pianos and Eight Instruments, SATIE: 
En habit de cheval (1911), POULENC: 
Sonate for Piano Four Hands (1918); 
DEBUSSY: Epitaphes Antiques. 
Columbia ML-4854. BARBER: Sou- 
venirs, Op. 28 (1952), HATEFF: Sonata 
for Two Pianos (1945); Columbia 
ML-4855. All played by Arthur 
Gold and Robert Fizdale (duo-pianos); 
Daniel Saidenberg (conductor in Mil- 
haud). Available in Columbia LP set 
(3 discs) SL-198, $17.85. 


ATHIS set of three LPs is entitled 
Music for Two Pianos (1900-1952). Its 
chief virtues are recordings of clear, warm, 
and spacious sound and the magnificent 
playing of Gold and Fizdale. Not since 
Bauer and Gabrilowitsch performed over 
20 years ago has anyone, I think, heard 
such two piano work as these brilliant, 
young Americans consistently provide. 
Their playing has lightness, grace, tem- 
poetic feeling, and absolute 
unanimity. The alacrity of their rhythm, 
the cleanness of their tonal colors are 
All of this talent put at the 
contemporary music further 
shows an artistic responsibility not to 
be taken lightly. I can recommend hearti- 
ly two of the discs in this set. The Stra- 
vinsky masterwork 
G & F's performance easily eclipses the 
Bartlett and Robertson version recently 
pages. The Hinde- 
mith sonata is typical of the composer's 
style and so full of his thumbprints that 
it does not somehow quite seem fresh. 
Rieti’s Rossini-cum-Stravinsky style is 
pretty delightful, however. The other 
disc I like is one which features Barber's 
Souvenirs, a work which recalls many of 
the social dances of 1914 and which will 


perament, 


dazzling. 
service of 


concerto is a and 


reviewed in these 
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probably wind up supporting choreog- 
raphy. This piece—so airy, gracious, in- 
ventive, and lighthearted—is certain to 
please even those who generally only 
admire Barber's lyric gifts. Backing 
this work is a sonata by Alexei Haieff 
which has good tunes that are repeated 
too often. Their development, along 
classical lines, seems a bit labored and 
uninventive. Detracting from the re- 
maining Milhaud’s lyric Con- 
certino, a minor work certainly and one 
of the few where one can say that the 
composer has miscalculated and muddled 
sonorities. Of the eight supporting 
instrumentalists, three are horns; and 
no amount of skill seems to balance the 
sound and allow one to follow its outlines. 
The Satie piece with its quaint title is 
simple and spare and not so good as, 
say, Three Pieces in the Shape of a Pear. 
The Debussy is rather uninteresting in 
that it seems to have nothing to express, 


disc is 


and the composer’s manipulations of 
sonority are not sufficiently arresting 
to hold one listener’s attention. The 


short Poulenc is a gay, little romp but 
somehow quite empty. —C.J.L. 


OPERA A LA RUSSE 


RACHMANINOV: Aleko (Opera in 
One Act); Ivan Petroff (Aleko), Nina 
Pokrovskaya (Zemfira), Anatole Or- 
fenov (Young Gypsy), Alexander Og- 


nivtzeyv (Old Man), V. Zlatogorova 
(Old Gypsy Woman), Bolshoi Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Chorus con- 


ducted by Nicolai Golovanov. Concert 
Hall LP 1309, $5.95. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Sadko (Lyric 
Legend in 7 Scenes); Soloists, Chorus, 
Stage Band Orchestra of the 
Bolshoi Theatre conducted by Nicolai 
Golovanov. Concert Hall LP set 
1307, 3 discs, $17.85. 


and 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Pique Dame, Op. 
68 (Opera in 3 Acts); Soloists, Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Bolshoi Theatre 
conducted by A. Melik-Pasheyev. Con- 
cert Hall LP set 1305, 3 discs, $17.85. 
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ATHESE latest tapes from Russia are 
tar ahead of most of those we previously 
have had but they are not quite yet as 
fine as others made in Paris, Vienna and 
this country. For realism, Aleko and 
Sadko are more impressive than Pique 
Dame, though the latter is more satis- 
factory than the previous issue by Colos- 
seum. and better sung. From the record, 
one gets the impression that Bolshoi 
Theatre in Moscow puts on quite a 
show. Here, the singers are unusually 
good, but it is the Bolshoi Chorus which 
imparts a fervor to choral singing unlike 


any other opera chorus I’ve heard. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sadko is quite a 
colorful piece which ,should be highly 


effective on the stage. This preposterous 
legendary tale is epic in character and 
musically as full of interest as any opera 
by its composer. Rachmaninov’s Aleko 
is a youthful work, written in his eighteenth 
year, while still at the Conservatory. 
It has some lovely things in it with its 
youthful spontaneity. It’s a better score 
than his Miserly Knight. Tchaikovsky's 
Pique Dame is uneven, but it has its 
thrilling moments and one lovely lyrical 
scene in Lisa’s room, Act I, sc. 2, which 
is memorable. While the singing is ex- 
ceptional (with a fine tenor) in Pique 
Dame, the orchestral playing is unin- 
spired. More impressive is the orchestral 
playing in Aleko and Sadko. 

—J.N. 


COMEDY or TRAGEDY! 


v 


A FLORENCE FOSTER JENKINS 
RECITAL. RCA Victor 10’ LP LRT- 
7000, $2.98. 


ATHAT the House of Victor should 
sponsor this recital is indeed surprising 
since it is a more tragic than a humorous 
affair. The lady was a serious and self- 
deluded singer with a light soprano voice 
which had seemingly never been properly 
trained, for she constantly sang off-pitch 
and was always uncertain of her breath 
control. Though discouraged in her musi- 
cal aspirations by her parents and her 
May, 1954 


husband in her earlier days, she was able 
to satisfy her desires when she came into 
a large inheritance at the death of her 
father in her middle thirties. That was 
back in 1912. She found her way into 
the limelight after sponsoring a couple of 
music clubs in New York, but no one took 
her musical efforts seriously. From the 
beginning, it was evident that she was an 
exhibitionist, but since she held the purse 
strings she was applauded and encouraged 
by her associates. A noted soprano friend 
who took me to a Jenkins recital warned 
me of her inequalities, which she stated 
were ‘‘to be pitied not ridiculed, as they 
are more pathetic than humorous.” 
right she was. “It is a pity,’’ said my 
friend, ‘“‘that she has acquired a legion of 
hangers-on who encourage her in person 
and ridicule her behind her back.” 

In the earlier days, Madame Jenkins 
probably had more voice than in these 
recordings, made in her seventies, reveal. 
What we hear here is a travesty of her 
vocal efforts. These recordings are badly 
distorted. While the originals were none 
too good, they at least were vocally 
clearer, though her singing was unbelieve- 
ably bad. Here the distortion in the 
reproduction does an injustice to a mis- 
guided singer, who should have been 
remembered as a legend rather than as a 
caricatured personality. There will be 
those who will be highly amused with the 
singer’s feeble efforts, and there will be 
others, like myself, who will be saddened 
by them. —P.H.R. 


THE VEGH QUARTET 


plays Beethoven 
Vv 


How 


BEETHOVEN: (Quartet in C, Op. 59, 
No. 3; Quartet in E flat, Op. 74 (The 


Harp). Haydn Society LP 40, $5.95. 
BEETHOVEN: Quartet in F, Op. 59, 
No. 1. Haydn Society LP 41, $5.95. 


Played by the Vegh Quartet. 


ATHESE are the first recordings of the 
complete Beethoven quartets which the 
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Vegh Quartet are making. While they 
give us an insight into their interpretative 
command, one awaits the arrival of the 
later works to judge their depth of ar- 
tistry. A colleague of mine remarked at 
the initial concert of this group in New 
York: “Surely, this is a most scrupul- 
ously rehearsed ensemble; such _pre- 
cision and orderliness is amazing.’”’ To 
which I voiced a solemn “‘Amen.”” When 
London issued its performance of the 
Schubert A minor Quartet (LL-587), 
I was greatly impressed with the homo- 
geneity of purpose (the Vegh’s have been 
playing together for 14 years), the rhyth- 
mic life and the exactitude in timing, 
to which I remarked that one could al- 
most set a metronome. Such discipline 
as this foursome achieves may be extra- 


ordinary music-making but in_ repeti- 
tion it tends to place a focus on values 
which should be subordinate. The vigor 


and fervor of the playing has a healthy 
aura which impresses a listener immediate- 
ly. Yet, comparison with the perform- 
ances of these same works by the Buda- 
pest Quartet reveals that technical ex- 
actitude, such as we encounter here, does 
not permit realization of the subtle nice- 
The 
greater rhythmic fluidity and sensitivity 
of the latter group is immediately ap- 
parent in the and a 
direct comparison of the playing of the 
scherzo of the F major Quartet discloses 
rhythmic subtleties by the Budapest 
group which the Vegh ensemble does not 
have. But make no mistake, the Vegh’s 
provide some impressive quartet playing, 
imbued with enthusiasm 


ties which the Budapest achieve. 


slow movements, 


and assurance 
which cannot fail to impress a listener. 
They surmount the difficulties of these 
works, particularly the E flat Quartet, 
with impressive confidence. Yet, in the 
latter opus, it is the Budapest’s who per- 
form with more imagination and penetra- 
tion. 

In the concert hall, the Vegh’s tonal 
qualities tended to be wiry. London's 
engineers successfully concealed this, but 
in the present their tonal 
characteristics are most realistically evi- 
I am reminded of Irving Kolo- 
din’s pertinent remark on this subject: 
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recordings 


denced. 


“‘Doubtless some frequency-minded per- 
sons will embrace this as a superior speci- 
men of high fidelity, whether or not the 
consequence is pleasant to hear.” It 
is a point well taken—one over which 
many should mull. Yet, listening to 
these three performance reminds me that 
the all-around musical excellence of the 
Vegh Quartet—even if one prefers the 
more sensitive playing of the Budapest 
ensemble—is nonetheless a worthy con- 
tribution to the phonograph, offering 
far more appreciable music-making than 
the Pascal Quartet provided us in these 
same works. —P.H.R. 


THE MASTER 


FLAMENCO—ARTE CLASICO 
I): Ramon Montoya (guitar). 
harmonia PH-108, $5.95. 

ATHERE is no substitute for experience 

in “classical flamenco,” if that dubious 

classification is not 


(Vol. 
Phil- 


a contradiction in 
Ramon Montoya, now 74, prob- 
ably knows better than any man alive 
how this music should go. In Spain 
he is acknowledged to be its pre-eminent 
exponent. American audiences already 
know the work of his nephew, Carlos 
(né Gomez) who is himself a gifted artist 
although he tends to take rhythmic 
liberties that would doubtlessly horrify 
his uncle as much as they please the 
domestic afictonado. These _ recordings 
are not brand new, unfortunately, but 
we are lucky to have them at all. They 
were processed from a tape made private- 
ly in the middle thirties for a series of 
intended for limited distribution 
among the friends. The re- 
productive quality is therefore not sen- 
sational, but the playing certainly is and 
that makes all the 
matters. Those developed 
an affinity for the more refined product 
of Segovia may not find themselves so 
enthralled by this recital as I was. I 
submit, however, having heard approxi- 
mately all of the guitar music in the micro- 
catalogue, that I have never 
before experienced anything so exhilarat- 
ing. 


terms. 


discs 
master’s 


difference in these 


who have 


groove 


This is the real article, for sure. 
—J.L. 
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MADE IN NORWAY 


v 


GRIEG: Inciiestal Music to Peer Gynt, Op. 23 
(Original Stage Version); Alfred Maurstad 
(Peer Gyrt), Eva Prytz (Solvejg), Gunvor 
Mjelva, Synnove Haugan and Randi Brandt 
Gundersen (Saeter Girls), with the Oslo Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Odd Gruener- 


Hegge. Mercury LP MG-10148, $4.85. 
Music of Modern Norway: SAEVERUD: 


Rondo Amoroso, Op. 14, No. 7; Galdreslatien, 
Op. 20 and Sinfonia Dolorosa, Op. 19; VALEN: 
The Cemetery by the Sea, Op. 20, Michelargelo 
Sonnet, Op. 17, No. 1 and The Silent Island, 
Op. 21; the Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Ojivin Fieldstad. Mercury LP 
MG-10149, $4.85. 


Norwegian Pop Concert: HANSSEN: Valdres 
March; BULL: The Herd Girl's Sunday and 
La Melancholie; HALVORSEN: Entrance March 
of the Boyards and Norwegian Rhapsody No. 1; 
SVENDSEN: Norwegian Artists’ Carnival; 
GRUENER-HEGGE: Elegaic Melody for Strings; 
EGGEN: Borgulv the Fiddler and Rustic Dance 
from Little Kersti; the Oslo Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Oivin Fieldstad and, in 
his own and Eggen’s works, Odd Gruener- 
Hegge. Mercury LP MG-10150, $4.85. 


@MERCURY has issued simultaneously three 
discs of Norwegian music. They are available 
separately, but many will want to acquire them 
as a set. One is historically valuable, the next 
an important contribution to the modern recorded 
repertory, and the third a diverting assortment 
of miniatures by various minor masters. 


To consider them in numerical order: Grieg’s 
music for the Ibsen drama comprises 23 items in 
all. Only 13 of these, regrettably, are included 
in this ‘original stage version." We are informed 
that the omitted pieces ‘perform an essentially 
dramatic rather than musical function.” It 
is a pity that so many of them were excised, 
especially since there is a bit more room on either 
side of the disc. Even a truncated context, how- 
ever, is more desirable than the familiar suites 
that were derived from the entire score. The 
latter are mainstays in the concert hall and properly 
so, but how much more effective it is to hear the 
several sections in their intended order! Those 
who own the excellent Epic coupling of the suites 
will be less anxious than others to hear this new 
recording. But there is no gainsaying the superi- 
ority of Mercury's sound over all competitors, 
not to mention the idiomatic authenticity of the 
performance. The singers are first class. 


The works of Harald Saeverud (b. 1897) and 
the late Fartein Valen (1887-1952) are not as well 
known in our country as they ought to be. Their 
Tepresentation herewith was arranged under the 
aegis of the Norwegian Performing Rights Society, 


May, 1954 


and all credit to this group if one correctly senses 
the luxuriant air of subsidy. The self-taught 
Saeverud’s early Rondo Amoroso, written for 
piano alone, later was transcribed by the com- 
poser into an utterly captivating little essay for 
solo oboe and strings. Harmonically the writing 
is mellifluous without going saccharine at any point, 
and the length is just right for maximal exploita- 
tion of the slender thematic material. The recent 
Galdreslatien, or Enchanter's Ballad, is somewhat 
more formidable “symphonic dance with pas- 
sacaglia” inspired by familiar lore about Saeverud's 
grandfather, who was a rural violinmaker. The 
redolence of Hardanger fiddle style is evident and 
no doubt deliberate, but it is the more personal 
(or at least the less national) idiom of the com- 
poser that gives the music its considerable charac- 
ter. The Sinfonia Dolorosa (Symphony No. 6) was 
set down during the German occupation. Those 
who know the Honegger Symphony for Sirings, 
which is a memento of the concurrent troubles 
in France, will marvel at the vigor and thrust of 
this exciting score. There is not an iota of sub- 
mission in it, nor does it convey a trace of morbid 
self-pity. Would that effete Paris had shown the 
indomitable spirit that this music reveals. 


Fartein Valen was perhaps the first Norwegian 
atonalist. His esthetic umbilicus was never tied 
to Vienna, thankfully, and his music comes out 
as invigoratingly fresh as the northern latitude 
that gave it birth. The Valen works offered here 
date from the thirties, and each of them oddly 
enough, is programmatically foreign to his own 
culture; The Cemetery by the Sea is a grim paean 
to a text by Paul Valery; Michelangelo Sonnet, 
on the face of it, identifies with the lonely passions 
of the Renaissance figure; The Silent Island is a 
souvenir of the composer's stay, presumably not 
a carefree one, on Mallorca. These divers influences 
notwithstanding, it is undeniable that all three 
of the scores bear the stamp of a single complex 
personality. Valen was a brilliant orchestrator; 
his wind and brass soli are wonderfully expressive 
and the string writing has a rich amber glow. 
I suppose you would call him a mystic, and clearly 
a composer of less stature than Saeverud, who 
eschewed the twelve-tone row because he has a 
gift that triumphs over technique. But no musical 
mystic of our times, nor even Franck himself, to 
whom Valen owed a debt, ever disclosed the depths 
of his soul with such noble simplicity of line. 


Both of the foregoing performances are sensitively 
and sympathetically wrought by Oivin Fjeldstad, 
who has been heard to advantage in New York 
this past season, and absolutely beyond cavil as to 
their executive apects. The sound is wide-range 
and beautifully balanced throughout. 


The last disc is a cornucopia of choice shorter 
works, all nicely turned out and all spacious in 
sound. The Entrance March of the Boyards is old 
stuff but the rest of Halvorsen’s music is ferra 
incognita in these climes and it is good to make 
acquaintance with his Norwegian Rhapsody No. 1. 
Every last one of these bon-bons is a delight, for 
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that matter. But the real benediction of the lot, 
to this listener, is the Elegaic Melody for Strings 
by Gruener-Hegge. This is as fine a vehicle of its 
kind as I have ever encountered. The poignance 
of the melody itself is affecting in the extreme. 
Why we should have to hear The Last Spring all 
the time, with pieces like this one around, is a 
dilemma I commend to interested conductors. 

—James Lyons 


MADE IN GERMANY 
Vv 


Lortzing: Zar und Zimmerman 
in 3 Acts); Horst Guenter (Peter I), Alfred 
Pfeifle (Peter Ivanow), Gustav Neidlinger 
(Burgomaster van Bett), Ellinor Junker-Giesen 
(Marie), Therese Anders (Widow Brown), 
Walther Ludwig (Marquis de Chateauneuf), 
and others; Chorus and Orchestra of the Wuert- 
temberg State Theatre, Stuttgart, Ferdinand 
Leitner, conductor. Decca LP set DX-129, 
2 discs, $11.90. 


(Comic Opera 


@THIS is not only an exceedingly attractive set” 
but it also allows American enthusiasts of light 
opera to hear a work that has had an enduring 
popularity in German-speaking countries since 
December 22, 1837, when it was first given at the 
Municipal Theatre in Leipzig. When you listen 
to these discs, you can well understand such a popu- 
larity, for Zar und Zimmerman is filled with bub- 
bling, gay, unpretentious music, as well as good 
light-opera situations. The excellent book, that 
comes with the album, informs us that Lortzing’s 
opera, according to statistics of a recent operatic 
season, received more performances in Germany's 
sixty-odd opera houses, than any work with the 
single exception of Fidelio. 

Zar und Zimmerman is a typical German sing- 
spiel, which has had its influence on much of the 
light fare that followed. When it was heard in 
England under the title of Peter the Shipwright, 
it is said to have influenced the structures of the 
Gilbert & Sullivan operettas. The cast assembled 


here, under the infectious beat of Ferdinand 
Leitner and his Wuerttemberg State Theatre 
forces, sings delightfully. Worthy of mention 


are the admirable Horst Guenther as the Russian 
monarch, who appears in disguise; Gustav Neidlin- 
ger, and his resonant bass in the broad role of 
the Burgomaster of Saardam, and Ellinor Junker- 
Giesen in the pretty music of Marie, his niece. The 
spoken lines are delivered with an authority and 
a vivacity that are one of the features of this 
well-recorded set. —M. de S. 


Starker Plays Brahms 
© 


Janos Starker, in his performances of Brahms’ 
Cello Sonatas No. 1 in E mi. Op. 38 and No. 2 in 
F, Op. 99, (Period SPL-593), performs with the 
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dedication of a musician who loves chamber music. 
Abba Bogin at the piano is perhaps not as much an 
equal partner as he should be, but this does not 
detract from the superb artistry of Starker. Sound- 
wise this LP is excellent. Period includes com- 
plete scores with the disc. Around the World with 
Janos Starker, Vol. I—Spain (Period SPL-584) 
is the first of a series of LPs which will take the 
wizardly Starker off on a globe-girdling tour. The 
musical substance of this first program is not of 
great consequence—the Suite Populaire Espagnole 
and Ritual Fire Dance by de Falla, and pieces by 
Torroba, Albeniz and Cassado—but what cello 
playing it affords! We have rarely heard any- 
thing so exciting as Starker’s playing of the Ritual 
Fire Dance. Everything else is exciting too, and the 
recorded sound is clean and clear. The capable 
pianist is Leon Pommers. —J.L. 


POPS SPOTLIGHT 


Some Recent Releases 
Vv 


® BROADWAY pickings in the microgroove list 
are slim but select this month. Columbia has 
whipped up The Boys From Syracuse (ML-4837) 
in a fine performance with Portia Nelson and Jack 
Cassidy in the leading roles. Remember This 
Can't Be Love, Ladies of the Evening, and Sing For 
Your Supper.? Here they are, as fresh as ever. 
Also in the Rodgers & Hart department is a 
Walden disc (304) on which Louise Carlyle and 
Bob Shaver, accompanied by the John Morris 
Trio, offer A Ship Without a Sail, Easy to Remem- 
ber, and I’ve Got Five Dollars among others. Very 
sweet and sentimental. Columbia's full-scale 
Kismet of several months ago has now been boiled 
down to an instrumental 10-incher (CL-6275) 
by the wizardly Percy Faith, MGM has a fine 
Showtime disc that couples the highlights from 
Naughty Marietta and The Firefly (E-3080) with 
a crop of expert but unidentified soloists doing 
the honors under Paul Britten's direction. And 
Classic Editions has brought out another of its 
beguiling Dick Hyman “piano portrait’ jobs 
(4002); this time the subject is Vernon Duke, or 
Vladimir Dukelsky if you happen to be a longhair 
since the latter name is the one he uses for his 
symphonies and such. 

HOLLYWOOD must not pe overlooked. Decca 
has The Glenn Miller Story (DL-5519). Capitol, 
not having the sound track, offers Ray Anthony's 
band in a selection of numbers (H-476) from the 
film. Myself, I'll still take the Victor re-issues 
of the old Miller repertory. Other sound track 
pick-ups are: The Wild One (Decca DL-5515), Three 
Sailors and a Girl (Capitol L-485), Red Garters 
(Columbia CL-6282), and Rose Marie (MGM 
E-229). The “wild one’ himself, Marlon Brando, 
unfortunately does not figure on this disc, which 
is purely musical. The bobby sox set is not going 
to like this, but they can't have everything. 

—JAS. 
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§ jexe Is IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 
ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 
unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—William Cowper 








BALAKIREV: Tamar—A Symphonic 
Poem; RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Suite 


from Ivan the Terrible: the London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari. MGM LP _ E- 


3076, $4.85. 


AMGM is coming right along in its 
engineering, and its enterprise as to 
repertory in recent months has_ been 
commendable. Here, for instance, we 
have two microgroove premieres, both 
performed at least adequately and both 
just short of resplendent in sound. The 
Balakirev used to be a fairly recurrent 
item on our concert programs, and it 
deserved to be for all of its somewhat 
dated obeisance to stylized orientalism. 
Rimsky himself presumably derived his 
Suite from the opera, but I am not sure 
of this and a hasty perusal of my library 
does not confirm it. The music was 
originally conceived when the composer 
was quite young and it is structurally 
rather stop-and-go, even though he re- 
vised the score drastically in later life. 
But it is not without moments of charac- 
teristic enchantment and it is good to 
have it on hand for occasional delectation. 
Altogether a felicitous coupling. —J.L. 
May, 1954 














BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 3; MAH- 
LER: Symphony No. 10; the Vienna 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
F. Charles Adler. SPA LP set 30/31, 
$11.90. 


ANOT to be outdone by Westminster, 
SPA presents herewith the B flat minor 
Intermezzo from the unfinished Mahler 
Tenth in addition to the Adagio. Only 
the latter movement had been recorded 
before. There is hence a certain docu- 
mentary value in this performance. The 
gracefully ghostly Intermezzo almost un- 
questionably meant for further 
elaboration and refinement, but even as 
it stands there is a haunting quality about 
it that thoroughly justifies its belated 
addition to the recorded repertory. The 
present performance of the justly famous 
Adagio does not measure up to Scher- 
chen’s in breadth, nor is the recorded 
sound comparable. The Bruckner was 
done only a month or so back by Goehr 
on a single Concert Hall disc. In this 
work, too, the earlier version is the pre- 
ferred one. Adler does not make as much 
sense out of this great pile of a sym- 
phony as Goehr did, and he has not been 
so lucky with his engineers, either. In 
unreconstructed Mahlerites_ will 
want the two discs for the Intermiczzo but 
others would and should choose Scher- 
chen for the Tenth or Goehr for the 
Bruckner. —J.L. 
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BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6 in F, Op. 
68 (‘Pastorale”’); the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam conducted 
by Erich Kleiber. London LP LL-916, 
$5.95. 


AFIFTEEN microgroove recordings of 
the Pastorale are currently in the cata- 
logues. In March I liked the then- 
new version of Otterloo, although the 
reproduction was all top and bottom 
and little middle. This month’s story 
is happier all around. I listened to Klei- 
ber’s performance with more than ordi- 
nary interest because his Fifth had been 
so very, very good. His Pastorale is 
every bit its match, I am happy to say. 
He sustains the line marvelously through- 
out, striking the precise balance, it 
seemed to me, of the dramatic and 
lyrical elements that are the dual essence 
of the score. The sound is tip-top, 
better than any version I know excepting 
maybe Scherchen’s. The latter's still 
holds up as well as it ever did, incidentally, 
and I do not recommend replacing it. 
For that matter I do not suggest that 
you replace any Pastorale you might 
own, if you happen to like it. But 
Kleiber’s is the one if you have not yet 
bought any other, believe me. As to the 
new Beecham, it was reviewed last month. 
—J.L. 
> 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN MU- 
SIC: Adagio (Barber), Rounds (Dia- 
mond), Quiet City (Copland) and Two 
Choric Dances (Creston); the Concert 
Arts Orchestra conducted by Vladimir 
Golschmann. Capitol P-8245, $5.70. 


AWHY it should have turned out this 
way is anyone’s guess, but the present 
disc represents a vast improvement 
performance-wise over the same en- 
semble’s earlier disc of contemporary 
French music. The works are all familiar 
enough to concertgoers, although the 
Diamond and Creston pieces are new 
(Has the echo of Jana- 
cek’s Sinfonietta in Rounds been noted 
elsewhere?) The Copland was included 
in a Mercury anthology of American 
woodwind music that will indoubtedly 
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interest the same listeners who would 

want to acquire this new recording. 

No matter. There is enough variety other- 

wise to make up for this duplication. 

In Quiet City, incidentally, the trumpet 

soloist is the incomparable Harry Glantz, 

who was heard recently in an MGM 
performance of the Shostakovich Con- 
certo. If there is a better brass man 
in the business, these ears have never 
heard him. The Creston items are long 
overdue and Capitol is due thanks for 
having included them here. The sound 
is evenly distributed across an excep- 
tionally wide range. —I.L. 
* 

DVORAK: Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
Op. 95 (New World); Arturo Tosca- 
nini conducting the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. RCA Victor LP LM-1778, 
$5.72. 


ATOSCANINI’S performance of the 
“‘New World” has a liveness and freshness 
to it which is at once impressive. While 
the performance pursues a familiar pat- 
tern of power and straightforwardness 
with impetus and drive, it does not es- 
chew tenderness and intimacy. The 
latter qualities are handled deftly in the 
slow movement without the stress of 
personal fervor and sentiment which so 
many pursue. This is atmospheric 
music and Toscanini lets its melodies 
speak for themselves. Rhythmically, 
he achieves subtleties that may not re- 
veal themselves immediately, especially 
in the opening and closing movements. 
While he stresses its rhythmic impetus, 
he does not do so at the expense of spon- 
taniety or coordinated flow. That he 
should have chosen to perform this work 
on the eve of his retirement suggests 
that he recalled Dvorak and America 
and deemed the Bohemian composer's 
tribute to the ‘New World” a worthy 
one. 

As a recording, this ranks among the 
finest engineering achievements which 
RCA Victor has given the noted maestro 
(one wishes that Toscanini’s Beethoven 
symphony performances had been simi- 
larly engineered). This is high fidelity 
at its finest. 
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While | admire the performances of this 
work by Stokowski, Kubelik and Szell, 
for the freshness of interpre ative ap- 
proach I found this one provided a new 
pleasure which I am certain will not be 
short-lived. —P.H.R. 
FOSS: A Parable of Death; Vera Zorina 
(narrator), Farrold Stevens (tenor), 
Choir of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary; MARTINU: Inter- 
mezzo; MILHAUD: Kentuckiana; all 
with Louisville Orchestra 
by Robert Whitney. 
disc ML4859, $5.95. 


conducted 
Columbia LP 


AHERE are three works recently com- 
missioned by the enterprising Louisville 
Orchestra. The big number is by the 
young American composer and pianist 
Lucas Foss. It is a grande machine type 
composition with text by Rainer Maria 
Rilke, the German author much favored 
by 20th-century composers. In truth, 
this text and its effective reading by 
Zorina provide the most absorbing mom- 
ents in the score. Aside from a very few 
moving pages, the music lacks coherent 
expression. Then, too, the choral pas- 
sages seem poorly integrated into the 
overall sound. The poor performance 
by the Southern chorus may, however, 
have something to do with this impression. 
The excellent Louisville Orchestra plays 
very well indeed here and elsewhere, 
and the recording is live and full. The 
Martinu and Milhaud works appear to 
be work-a-day conceptions. The former 
consists of some typical Central Euro- 
pean dance rhythms and a folksy lyricism. 
It is cheerful, but without expressive 
color and vibrancy. Kentuckiana is made 
from 20 folk tunes. Only those passages 
involving Leather Breeches have flavor and 
momentum. The other straightforward 
tunes are not becoming when they are 
as elaborately handled as they are here. 
They seem stifled by complexity. One 
can hear how serious this is when Sweet 
Betsy from Pike appears and then re- 
mains earthbound. —C.J.L. 
cy 

GEMINIANI: Six Concerti Grossi, Op. 

3; The Barchet Quartet, Pro Musica 
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String Orchestra, 
F isner, 
hardt 
$5.95. 


Helma 
harpsichord, and Rolf Rein- 


Stuttgart, 


conductor. Vox LP PL-8290, 


AWITH ALL due respect for Corelli, 
whose Concerti Grossi | admire in small 
doses, I find those of his pupil, Francesco 
Geminiani, more enjoyable for their 
greater ardor and lively expression. 
Hea ing all six of these at one time proved 
no chore. Their rhapsodic qualities 
(which the 18th-century critic Dr. Burney 
decried), their warm-hued textures and 
greater variety in expression, held my 
interest throughout. There is a_ sug- 
gestion of a romantic bloom in Geminiani’s 
music, a fervor and even a passion which 
in some ways recalls Monteverdi. There 
can be no doubt that Corelli was his 
master—stylistically he follows in his 
tracks and proves 
countrapuntal genius. His use of shifting 
tonalities provides for much _ variety. 
One suspects he derived this from Al- 
lesandro Scarlatti, with whom he studied 
composition. Unlike most of his predeces- 
sors, Geminiani string quartet 
instead of a trio for the solo section of 
his orchestra. In his time, he was highly 
regarded as a violin virtuoso and com- 
poser. At 40, he went to London, then 
to Dublin and Paris, where he gained new 
laurels. He lived to a ripe old age—86— 
dying in Dublin. Besides working as 
a violinist, compuser, conductor and 
music teacher, he conducted an art busi- 
ness. 

The performances of these works are 
healthily forthright and generally orderly, 
though lacking in sensitivity. The re- 
cording is realistic and well balanced. 
Though not as well recorded, I prefer the 
performance of the second concerto as 
performed by Carlo Zechi and the Or- 
chestra Radio Italiana (Cetra 50,021) 
and that of the third concerto by the 
Sociéta Corelli (Victor LM-1767), which 
is equally well recorded. —P.H.R. 

2 
HAYDN: Symphony No. 67 in F; Sym- 
phony No. 53 in D (Imperial); Vienna 

Symphony Orchestra conducted by 


himself an equal 


uses a 


Paul Sacher. Epic LP LC-3038, $5.95. 
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HAYDN: Symphony No. 85 in B flat 


(La Reine); BACH, C.P.E. (Trans. 
Steinberg); Concerto for Orchestra in 
D; MGM Chamber Orchestra con- 


ducted by Izler Solomon. MGM 


LP E3109, $4.85. 


ABACK in 1939, Stiedry performed the 
F major Symphony (No. 67) along with 
the Symphony in D minor (No. 80) in a 
Many of us found just reasons 
to appreciate these works of Haydn’s 
so-called middle period, especially the 
D minor with its dramatic stress and 
depth of passion. The F major, typical 
of the friendly and genial Haydn, has 
also proved its worth over the years. 
Scherchen has recorded the D minor, 
but this is a first LP recording of the 
F major, and a very welcome one, too, 
For Sacher gives it and its companion, 
the “Imperial,”’ fine performances. The 
latter has been played by Stokowski, 
Liszt’s Les Préludes 

is a misalliance. Stylistically, Sacher 
is closer to the Viennese tradition though 
the Stokowski performance is one of his 
best. One can recommend this new 
Haydn disc enthusiastically. The re- 
cording is excellent, offering no problems 
in balancing (use the Columbia curve). 
While the bass is rich in tonal quality, 
it is not overloaded in the manner of 


Victor set. 


but its coupling 


former Epic releases. 
recommend the latest 
performance of the B flat Symphony, 
played by a pickup group under the 
direction of Izler Solomon. The boxed- 
in, studio type of recording makes for 
wiry string tone and the balance is not 
Moreover, the earlier 
Haydn release of this symphony by 
Erwin Balzer and the Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra is a more gracious and 
rhythmically fluent performance. The 
Philipp Emanuel Bach score has also been 
accorded better recording and treatment 
by Prohaska and the same orchestra 
with a more suitable coupling, the com- 
poser’s fine Magnificat (Bach Guild set). 
—P.H.R. 


One’ cannot 


always _ ideal. 


. 
KHATCHATURIAN: Masquerade Suite; 
L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts 
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du Conservatoire de Paris conducted 
by Richard Blareau. London 10” 
LP LD-9100, $2.95. 


ATHIS popular suite is excellently re- 
corded. Unlike other LP versions, it is 
presented by itself which is as it should 
be, for this is lightweight music that 
doesn’t belong with Tchaikovsky as in 
the Fiedler and Stokowski versions, nor 
with the same composer’s Gayne Ballet 
as in the case of the Sevitzky version 
which makes it seem more lightweight 
by comparison. Of the various versions, 
I would recommend this one which is as 
honestly played as any performance of this 


music I have heard to date. J.N. 
® 
PERGOLESI: Concertinos No. 5 in E 


flat, No. 2 in G, No. 6 in B flat, No. 3 
in A; L’Orchestre de Chambre des 
Concerts conducted by 
Pierre Colombo.  L’Oiseau-Lyre LP 
OL-50010, $5.95. 


Lamoureux 


ATHESE genuinely lovely works are 
attributed to Pergolesi though their au- 
thorship is dubious. Recent arguments 
have been advanced that they were 
written by Carlo Baccicia  Ricciotti. 
Whether by Pergolesi or by the forgotten 
Ricciotti, as I have remarked elsewhere, 
quoting another writer, they are “the 
same beautiful works, and just as worthy 
of performance.’ Their style is closer to 
Late Baroque than to the Galant for which 
Pergolesi is best known.  Stylistically 
they are very similar to the concerti 
grossi of Geminiani, though the quartet 
of strings here are four violins, where as 
Geminiani uses a string quartet. The 
movements are also similar, being Slow- 
Quick-Slow-Quick. The choice between 
the Westminster sets and this one may 
be governed by recording quality since 
both are equally well performed. The 
string tone in the Westminster is mellower 
while that in the present set is more wiry 
in the higher strings and the recording 
more realistically vital. Since the two 
conductors between them play all six 
of the concertinos, there is an advantage 
in owning both sets. (Ephrikian per- 
forms Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 6.) For my part, 
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{ shall wish to own both sets, as each of 
the works has its appeal and I would be 
hard put to make a choice between the 
two programs. No. 5, with its qualities 
reminiscent of Bach, seems to be popular 
with conductors, fo- the Virtuosi di Roma 
have also performed it in one of its re- 
corded programs (Decca DL-9598). The 
excellence of this latter performance 
makes one wish that the Virtusoi di Roma 
would perform all six, for theirs is the 
most sensitive and rhythmically subtle 


performance of the fifth concertino. 
—P.H.R. 

s 
PLEYEL: Fifth Concertant Symphony 


for Flute, Oboe, Horn, Bassoon and 
Orchestra; YON DITTERSDORF: Three 
Partitas for Wind Quintet; L’Oiseau- 
Lyre LP OL 50014, $5.95. MOZART: 
Quintet for Piano and Winds, K. 452; 
Cassazione-Quartet for Oboe, Clari- 
net, Horn and Bassoon; Oiseau Lyre 
LP OL-50016, $5.95. All performed 
by J.-P. Rampal (Flute), P. Pierlot 
(Oboe), J. Lancelot (Clarinet), G. 
Coursier (Horn), P. Hongne (Bassoon), 
R. Veyron-Lacroix (Piano) and the 
Ensemble Instrumental de Paris (in 
the Pleyel), conducted by Louis de 
Froment. 


AFOR SOME strange reason the ma- 
jority of available woodwind ensemble 
recordings, particularly of Mozart, are 
played by French artists. The release 
of these Gallic performances in the 
United States makes no sense at all. 
The French style of wind playing, par- 
ticularly of bassoon and horn, results in 
an ensemble sound that is a far cry from 
the composers’ original conception and 
equally distant from the ideal we have 
been trained to strive for in this country. 

On this basis the playing of the Mozart 
pieces has little to recommend it; even 
by French standards I doubt it would 
be scored better than routine. The 
Quintet, top-drawer Mozart, has been 
presented much more tellingly by a 
Viennese group (Westminster), though 
the definitive performance is still to be 
recorded. The Cassazione, not listed 
by Koechel and probably not by Mo- 
May, 1954 


zart, is a minor score of modest appeal. 

It is good to hear a work of Pleyel, 
a man whose name appears in all music 
history books but whose music is prac- 
tically unknown to present-day audiences. 
A student of Haydn, Pleyel composed 
prolifically and profitably until the suc- 
cess of his piano manufacturing firm 
consumed all his time. He had a nice 
feeling for the tone qualities and esthetic 
requirements of his solo instruments. 
Sophisticated flowing melodies are inter- 
laced with delicately florid arpeggios. 
If no serious depths are probed, at least 
interest is maintained throughout. Un- 
fortunately, however, poor microphone 
placement has spoiled a good performance. 
The horn, in particular, is far too prom- 
inent; in its proximity it resembles more 
nearly the timbre of an over-anxious 
trombone. 

Dittersdorf’s little pieces, spritely, gay 
and bubbling over with charm, have been 
cleanly recorded with a judicious balance 
and bright sound. Not world-shattering, 
but amusing and cheerful. They must 
be great fun to play. —A.W.P. 

ca 
RAVEL: Alborado del Gracioso; Daphnis 

et Chloé—Suites No. 1 and No. 2; 

Orchestre de la Radiodiffusion Fran- 

caise, Chorale Marcel Briclot, con- 

ducted by André Cluytens. Angel 

LP 35054, $5.95. 


RAVEL: Alborado del Gracioso; Une 
Barque sur l'océan; Pavane pour une 
Infante défunte; FAURE: Pelléas et 
Melisande Suite, Op. 80; The London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Gaston Poulet. MGM LP E3116, 
$4.85. 


ATHESE are exceptionally fine record- 
ings with—to coin a phrase, true at- 


mospheric realism. As discs go, the 
Angel is blessed with silent surfaces, 
while the MGM has annoying clicks 


which can be perhaps eliminated with 
anti-static or whatever one uses. Of 
the several Alborados available, I like 
the Ansermet one best, but Poulet treats 
it imaginatively and makes this roguish 
wag quite a fellow. Cluytens affirms his 
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vitality, but the London engineers have 
done a slightly better job than the French. 
Ansermet’s A/borado is part of a program 
of Debussy, Prokofiev and Stravinsky. 
Here, we have two other of Ravel's in- 
genious orchestrations of his piano pieces, 
with a first recording of the lovely but 
elusive Une Barque sur l'océan. The 
coupling, Fauré’s sensitive music com- 
posed for a performance of Maeterlinck’s 
play in London, makes for an ideal pro- 
gram of French music, all of which 
Poulet performs with imagination and 
rhythmic fluency. 

The Alborado is not my idea of a cur- 
tain raiser to the music of Daphnis et 
Chloé. Nor do I like the two suites tied 
together. The second is always welcome 
in concert and independently on a record, 
but I prefer to hear the music of the first 
that is in the complete ballet 
recording which Ansermet has done so 
superbly. Cluytens, whose interpretative 
urge in the recent Faust set was com- 
pletely uninspired, shows his admiration 
of Ravel's music by playing it with finesse 
and creative impulse. Maybe this con- 
ductor likes elbow room, preferring a con- 
cert hall atmosphere to an opera pit. 
Or maybe he has more respect for Ravel 
Be that as it may, he 
gets wonderful results with a fine orchestra 
and a fine chorus. The first suite does 
not quite have the atmosphere in sound 
of the second, which is really something 
But so too is the Ormandy- 
Philadelphia Orchestra version, where 
the sound of both is equally enticing. 
Now that Ansermet has recorded the 
complete ballet, I am inclined to favor 


in context 


than for Gounod. 


to hear. 


that recording, for Ansermet gives the 

most sensitive and beautiful performance 

of this music, far ahead of his earlier 

version of the suites. —P.H.R. 

e 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Catriccio Es- 
pagnole, Op. 34; Flight of the Bumble 
Bee; Dance of the Tumblers from The 
Snow Maiden; TCHAIKOVSKY: Ca- 
priccio Italien, Op. 45; Andante canta- 
bile from D major Quartet, Op. 11; 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. Columbia LP ML- 
4856, $5.95. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Capriccio Italien, Op. 
45: LISZT: Les Préludes; Philharmon- 
ia Orchestra conducted by Alceo Gal- 
liera. Angel LP 35047, $5.95. 


ATHERE is no doubt that the latest 
Ormandy disc is intended for a mass 
market. It is superbly recorded, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra play magnifi- 
cently. What more could be asked? 
Well, one thing, Ormandy’s Capriccio 
Espagnole is challenged by Désormiére’s, 
which has more fire. And, for another, 
Ormandy’s Capriccio Italien is challenged 
by both Beecham’s and Galliera’s. Bee- 
cham’s is a personalized interpretation 
which makes sense. Galliera’s is more 
straightforward, closer in spirit to the 
Italian character of its melodies. Or- 
mandy indulges in a lot of rubati, which 
cheapens the tunes, for all the glory of 
the orchestral playing. The discriminating 
listener, who does not take to Rimsky’s 
Bumble Bee or to the intimate . ndante 
cantabile, lushly played by massed strings, 
will probably pass up this program, since, 
if he harbors an admiration for the 
two Capriccios (which he may well do as 
both are good pieces), he can satisfy him- 
self elsewhere. 

Equally fine is the recording of the 
Galliera disc, and the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra—surely one of the finest in Eng- 
land—plays equally well. Galliera’s per- 
formance of that old war horse—Les 
Préludes—is as musical and honest a 


presentation as any on records. —J.N. 
. 
SAINT-SAENS: Four Tone Poems— 


Phaeton, Op. 39; Le Rouet d'Omphale, 
Op. 31; Le Jeunesse d’Hercule, Op. 
50; Danse Macabre, Op. 40; Orchestre 
de |’Association des Concerts Colonne 
conducted by Louis Fourestier. Angel 
LP 35058, $5.95. 


ATHESE works are characteristic of 
an epoch of transition, as Edward B. 
Hill in his Modern French Music has 
said, “though unequal in merit, they 
nonetheless educated the public for other 
attempts by younger composers.”’ Fifty 
years ago, they occupied a more con- 
spicuous place in our concert halls than 
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they do today. Of the four, the Danse 
Macabre still retains its popularity and 
any new recording of it, well performed 
and brilliantly reproduced, is definite 
news. If this isn’t the most exciting 
rendition on records, it is one of the most 
sanely musical, with some lovely solo 
violin playing, fine overall clarity and 
fine gradations of dynamics. If one looks 
over the score, one will discover that 
Fourestier is faithful to its indications. 
The valiant Tovey, in his introduction 
to his Essays in Musical Analysis, which 
were originally written for his own con- 
certs, tells us that in his programs he 
had no reason to produce anything which 
he disliked. ‘‘It will be evident that I do 
not like certain kinds of oiliness and 
slickness, however admirable the tech- 
nique with which they are associated. 
But nevertheless. . .I simply cannot help 
producing Le Rouet d’Omphale and Phaeton; 
‘they are so damned clever’.”” There 
was no oiliness in Saint-Saens, but there 
was plenty of slickness. Some of his 
music is too damn clever for its own good. 
For those who still harbor an admiration 
for his smooth flowing, facile and clever 
tone poems—the best of which Tovey 
has named—here is a disc to please them. 
Fourestier provides smooth and fluent 
performances, which are excellently re- 
corded. —P.H.R. 
SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 4 in C 
Minor (‘Tragic’); Symphony No. 8 
in B Minor (“Unfinished”); The 
Hewitt Orchestra. Haydn Society 
HSL-89, $5.95. 


ABOTH of these works are variously 
available. Oddly enough the only disc 
on which they are paired is this one, and 
if you happen to want the two of them 
on a single coupling you may rest assured 
that the performances and the recordings 
are satisfactory. I prefer Van Beinum’s 
Tragic and any of two or three other 
versions of the Unfinished because there 
is a certain lack of finesse about Hewitt’s 
conducting that, to these ears, dis- 
qualifies him as a true Schubertian. 
The ensemble playing per se is good, but 
not inspired and certainly not as ethereal 
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as it properly should be for this music. 


an Rt. 


STRAUSS: Symphony for Wind Instru- 
ments in E flat, Op. Posth.; M.G.M. 
orchestra conducted by Izler Solomon. 
M.G.M. LP disc E-3097, $4.85. 


ATHIS is the first recording of one of 
Richard Strauss’ last compositions. With 
the bass boosted, it sounds very well 
indeed. The playing of the 16 instru- 
mentalists (4 horns, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 
2 bassoons, contrabassoon, 5 clarinets) 
is precise and full bodied in tone, though 
lacking in sufficient nuance. The music, 
originally called a sonatina by the com- 
poser, is in four movements and reveals 
Strauss’ masterful scoring, his fluent 
manipulation of rather familiar ma- 
terials. It is cheerful in expression, de- 
lightful in sound, if it is nothing else. 
—C.J.L. 
a 

STRAVINSKY: Le Sacre du Printemps; 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by William Steinberg. Capitol 
LP disc P-8254, $5.70. The Same: 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati. Mercury 

LP disc MG-50030, $5.95. 


AVERY likely, Le Sacre du Printemps 
is the most influential musical composi- 
tion produced thus far in this century. 
Certainly no other is more compelling 
to encounter in the concert hall. And 
no other is quite so original in its effort 
to be powerfully expressive without any 
personal insistence. The score is, by 
most anyone’s standards, a miracle and 
a monument. 

To be effective in performance the 
work requires maximum attention to 
detail, precise and animated rhythm, 
and impersonal passion. Of the two new 
releases under consideration, the Mer- 
cury is superior. Its sound of individual 
instruments is lifelike and its clear pro- 
duction of various combinations of tim- 
bres is really remarkable. The recording’s 
only flaw is a certain lack of spaciousness 
and visceral sonic body. ,Except for a 
superb percussion section, Dorati’s or- 
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chestra is not quite the equal of the Pitts- 
burgh in refinement of execution at most 
of the first desks, and it makes a few slips 
here and there. But there is a level of 
intensity and a vigorous conviction in 
Dorati’s work that one does not en- 
counter in the Steinberg version, for all 
its tidiness. Steinberg’s rhythms seem 
sluggish, Dorati’s soar. True the speed 
of a couple of Dorati’s tempi almost get 
him in trouble on two occasions, but this 
seems the residue of enthusiasm and 
preferable to some of plodding tempi 
Then, too, the Capitol 


recording sounds compressed and airless 


Steinberg uses. 


and the surfaces on my review copy were 
quite noisy. To sum up, Dorati offers 
the best Sacre now available, except for 
the magnificent and probably definitive 
performance by Pierre Monteux and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on a Victor 
LP, —C.J.L. 
7 
VERDI: Overtures & Preludes to La 
Traviata, Aida, La Forza del Destino, 
Nebucco; Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Alceo Galliera. Angel LP 
35012, $5.95. 


ATASTEFUL and knowing perform- 
ances of three preludes and two overtures 
by Verdi. Galliera performs to the man- 
ner born, deftly contrasting the lyrical 
and dramatic. The recording is ex- 
cellent with exquisite pianissimi, some 
effective crescendi and realistic loudness. 
Highly recommended to all Verdi en- 
thusiasts. J.N. 
* 

WALTON: Symphony (1934); Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Sir 
William Walton. LHMV LP 1041, 
$5.95. 

AAMONG the modern English com- 

posers, Sir William Walton, as early 

as his thirty-second year, when he wrote 
this symphony, had built up a reputation 
on the strength of a half dozen works. 

Since then, he has added hardly more 

than that number to his complete output 

to date. Yet, while not a prolific com- 
poser, Walton has proved his importance 
in the creative field of music in his own 
country and elsewhere. Like his Belshaz- 
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zar’s Feast, his Symphony is a powerful 
work of dramatic excitement and rhyth- 
mic tension. There is a strong feeling 
of bitterness in this music, as though the 
composer were deeply affected by the 
It is unrelieved throughout the 
work until its Finale. The latter move- 
ment has been unjustly condemned but, 
to my way of thinking, its relaxation 
of tension was an ingenious and rightful 
move since, as one writer has said, it 
allows an audience to sit back and relax 
momentarily before ‘‘the shattering deluge 
of the final pages.” The long first move- 
ment with its powerful dramatic drive 
could have been a work in itself; as an 
entity it stamps itself upon the memory 
of the hearer because of its exhausting 
qualities. Naturally, the slow move- 
ment allays this though its lyrical ex- 
pressiveness is not without tension. 
There is a brilliant recklessness to the 
Scherzo, with its rhythmic jolt. There 
is a strong Russian feeling in this work 
and a spiritual alliance with Sibelius 
which in no way negates its composer's 
imaginative power and originality. Pre- 
viously recorded by Sir Hamilton Harty 
in the middle 1930s, the brilliant scoring 
of this symphony was ill-served by the 
phonograph. Anyone owning the older 
recording will discover on comparison 
how modern reproduction can advan- 
tageously serve a score of this kind. It 
is fitting that the composer conducts 
his own work, thus affording us an authen- 
tic interpretation. —P.H.R. 


times. 


WEBER: Invitation to the Waltz (Spectre 
de la Rose—Ballet); MINKUS: Don 
Quichotte—Pas de deux; The New 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari. London 10” LP 
LD-9108, $2.95. 


AWEBER’S Invitation to the Dance 
(not waltz, as titled here) is presented 
here as heard in the theatre as music for 
Fokine’s ballet, Le Spectre de la Rose. 
Fistoulari plays it very well with a light 
touch and appropriate flow for dancers. 
It is beautifully recorded. The selection 
from a popular Russian ballet by Ludwig 
Minkus (1827-1890), a Viennese com- 
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poser who lived in Russia for a number 
of years, has little of the charm of Weber's 
piece. His ballet Don Quichotte may be 
popular in Russia but the present ex- 
cerpt hardly suggests any relation to the 
story nor its locale. It is sentimentally 
conventional to the nth degree. Among 
other things, it has a spirited waltz and 
a hit-and-miss galop. This 
tuneful but quite innocuous. 
handles it competently and 
reliable engineers provide its*best asset— 


music is 
Fistoulari 
London's 


real atmospheric sound. 


BACH: Concertos for Harpischord and 
Orchestra—No. 1 in D minor, No. 4 
in A, No. 5 in F minor; Finn Videro 
with the Orchestra of the Collegium 
Musicum, Copenhagen Lavard Frue- 
sholm, conductor. Haydn 
LP 92, $5.95. 


Society 


AVERY live recording with what sounds 
like close microphone technique. Rever- 
beration on the bass end is a bit heavy for 
Bach, makes the lower strings too ponder- 
ous and gives an impression of unneeded 
solidity to the orchestral part. 
harpsichord tingles in comparison though 
his every line is clean and clear. His 
playing is sensitive and rhymically fluent. 
The conductor is orderly but sometimes 
a bit heavy-handed. I suspect that 
musicologists would endorse these per- 
formances, but for my part I find them 
a bit too athletic and lacking in refinement 
and grace, especially in the slow move- 
ments. However, they are better per- 
formed in the cases of Nos. 4 and 5 than 
the Bach Society issues by Rapf. For 
my part, I prefer the Istomin-Busch 
performance of the D minor, piano and 
all. —P.H.R. 
@ 

BARTOK: Concerto No. 3 for Piano; 
PROKOFIEV: Concerto No. 3 in C, 
Op. 26; Julius Katchen (piano) and 
the Swiss Romande Orchestra con- 
ducted by Ansermet. London LP 
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LL-945, $5.95. The Same Works; 
Leonard Pennario (piano) and the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Vladimir Golschmann. Capitol 
LP P-8253, $5.70. 


AIN MARCH, we had a performance 
of the Prokofiev by the French pianist, 
Samson Francois (Angel 35045), and the 
Bartok was previously performed by 
Sandor on a Columbia LP (4239) dubbed 
from 78 rpm. As recordings, these new 
issues are far ahead of the previous ones 
of both the Bartok and Prokofiev. San- 
dor, a pupil of Bartok, is probably more 
authentic in his performance, but Katchen 
plays equally well and with more poetic 
concept. One of Bartok’s most gracious 
works, this concerto asks for delicacy 
from soloist and conductor, and, of the 
three versions to date, Katchen and 
Ansermet are the best mated team. 
Pennario is a bit brittle in his perform- 
ance (probably due as much to the tonal 
character of his piano, which is brassy 
throughout and lacking in depth, as to 
the pianist’s approach). He is eminently 
musical and technically assured but lack- 
ing in sensitivity, and Golschmann’s or- 
chestra has less of the suavity and finish 
of Ansermet’s. Francois’ performance 
of the Prokofiev, superbly recorded, 
had some lovely lyrical playing, but Cluy- 
tens’ orchestral direction was not as fine 
as Ansermet’s. This concerto has so 
much mechanization in it (it belongs to 
the period of the composer’s Scythian 
Suite and Chout) that most pianists and 
conductors overlook its lyrical qualities. 
It is by way of being a tour de force and 
is fiendishly difficult. Katchen and 
Ansermet do justice to both aspects of 
the score while Pennario and Golschmann 
tend to stress its dramatic qualities. 
Technically, Pennario’s performance is 
sensational but he makes us too conscious 
of his technical prowess and does not 
communicate as much as Katchen, whose 
technical finish is never employed as a 
means to an end. Of the three pianists, 
he is the most satisfying. Soundwise, 
the Angel disc for overall clarity steals 
an edge on these issues, but both the 
London and the Capitol are excellently 
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recorded with a bit more dynamic 
realism in the latter. However, London's 
engineering is far superior in the overall 
range of dynamics—its pianissimi are 
truer. Since I greatly admire the Bartok 
work, I lean toward the London disc. 


—P.H.R. 
* 

BEETHOVEN: No. 4 in G, 
Op. 58; Solomon (piano) with Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by An- 
dre Cluytens. HMV LP disc LHMV- 
1056, $5.95. 


Concerto 


ATHE SOUND of the piano, in this 
otherwise effective recording, is deficient 
in bass and lacks the characteristic soli- 
dity of good piano tone below middle C. 
The performance of the last two move- 
ments is quite lively and poetic, but the 
first is a bit on the dull side. Solomon’s 
playing seems slightly on the surface 
and without the inner tension and momen- 
tum Schnabel achieved in his older ver- 


sion. Cluytens is not as alert a partner 


as Dobrowen, either. —C.J.L. 
. 

BERG: Violin Concerto; SCHOEN- 

BERG: Violin Concerto; Louis Kras- 


ner (violin) with Cleveland Orchestra 
conducted by Artur Rodzinski and New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
umbia LP disc ML4857, $5.95. 


con- 


Col- 


AONCE again Columbia has put us 
in its debt by making available an old 
but worthwhile recording with surprising- 
ly adequate sound. The Berg concerto 
is a masterpiece: Krasner 
(for whom the work was written) and 
Rodzinski give a devoted performance. 
In two movements, this concerto is a 
requiem for Manon Gropius, daughter 
of the widow of Gustav Mahler. It is 
intensely serious, deeply felt, and beauti- 
ful of sound. It also has an expressive 
coherence uncommon among the works 
of the Viennese dodecaphonists. The 
first movement consists of a meandering 
rhapsody and a scherzo with two trios 
which sets the listener up for the elegaic 
final section. From the introduction of 
Bach's tune Es ist genug from the cantata 
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Listen and Compare 


two more “Natural Balance” Hi-Fi 
achievements on Westminster 


An All American recording: 
American born composer — 
American born conductor — 
American Orchestra 
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EL-‘SALON MEXICO 

BILLY THE KID (Ballet Suite) , 
FANFARE FOR THE. COMMON MAN 
The National Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Howard Mitchell 

WL 5286 


% 








These 2 works needed 
a high fidelity interpretation 


RIMSKY KORSAKOFF 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN EASTER, OPUS 36 
“ANTAR” SYMPHONIC SUITE, OPUS 9 
London Symphony Orchestra 

Conducted by Hermann Scherchen 

WL 5280* 
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in 
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O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort midway in 
this movement, the work leaves the earth 
and touches one with its tender, nervous 
grief. How different is the force of 
Berg’s concerto compared with Schoen- 
berg’s (written in 1935 a year before the 
former). The Schoenberg concerto (su- 
perbly performed and recorded) is deadly 
serious, darkly emotional, intensely intri- 
cate, and fiendish to play. 
is, however, ever so ambiguous; and its 
tortured invention ever so difficult to 
follow. I can’t imagine anyone wanting 
to perform it very often; few will want 
to hear it more than once. The Berg 
concerto is something else; it speaks 
to the human heart, and it is musically 
ingenious, also. It is here to stay and will, 


Its expression 


in my opinion, withstand the ravages of 
time and changing taste. ew 
7. 

GRIEG: Concerto in A minor, Op. 16; 
FALLA: Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain; Guiomar Novaes (piano) with 
Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna, con- 
ducted by Hans Swarowsky. Vox 
LP PL-8520, $5.95. 


ATHERE is much to admire in these 
performances, especially in the artistry 
of Mme. 
style of playing is well suited to both 
She plays with gracious spon- 
Her ability 
to sustain a mood and yet convey its 
many subtleties is evocative music-mak- 
ing. In the dream-like Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain, she is the inspirational 
force with her poetic feeling and pas- 
sionate delicacy. One could wish that 
Jorda had been her conductor, for Swarow- 
sky, for all his musical competence, does 
not have the same subtlety and intimate 
feeling that Jorda has. In the Clifford 
Curzon and Jorda recording of this work 
(London LL-445), it is the conductor 
who is close to the heart of the composer, 
whereas in this one it is Novaes. As a 
recording, this new one is equally as im- 
pressive as the London but with the 


Novaes. Her improvisatory 


works. 
taneity and _ sensitiveness. 


quietest of surfaces. 

The Grieg concerto is a strange bed- 
fellow for the Falla work. Lipatti’s 
recording offers a better coupling—the 
300 


While I have the 


Schumann concerto. 
greatest admiration for Lipatti’s per- 
formance of the Grieg concerto, I must 
admit that Novaes is equally impressive. 
There is both grandeur and poetry in her 
performance without stress of sentiment. 
One could be hard pressed to make a 
decision between the performances were 
it not for the fact that Galliera and the 
Philharmonia Orchestra steal an edge 
on Swarowsky and the Pro Musica Sym- 
phony. Swarowsky does not handle the 
rhythmically animated sections of the 
first movement with the alacrity that 
Galliera does. But, all things con- 
sidered, this is a handsome performance, 
especially appealing for the lovely ar- 
tistry of the soloist. It is superbly re- 
corded and tonally lovely, notably in its 
fine piano quality which is something 
Mme. Novaes has not always had in 


her domestic recitals. One would be 


interested to know the make of the 


P..R. 


piano upon which she plays. 





BACH: Suite for Flute and Figured Bass 
in C Minor; VIVALDI: Concerto for 
Flute, Oboe, Violin, Bassoon and Figured 
Bass in G Minor; Sonata for Flute 
and Figured Bass in D Minor; Jean- 
Pierre Rampal (flute), Robert Veyron- 
Lacroix (harpsichord), Robert Gendre 
(violin), Pierre Pierlot (oboe), and 
Paul Hongne (bassoon). Haydn So- 
ciety LP 80, $5.95. 


ANO matter how you look at it, this is 
a perfectly charming disc. In all three 
works Veyron-Lacroix has realized the 
bass with a consummate sympathy for 
the olden esthetic; the sound is intimately 
clear, and the several performers are 
collectively the epitome of rapport. The 
Vivaldi Sonata is the only one of his extant 
73 that featured the transverse flute. 
His Concerto is more accurately described 
as a sonata for five instruments, with an 
intermixed concertante for an opening 
movement, a beautiful stctliano for the 
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flute and oboe intervening, and a mar- 

velous set of seven variations for a finale. 

The Bach seems to have been a sketcl. for 

an orchestral suite or, as the present 

editors concluded, a work for some wind 
or string instrument with keyboard 
accompaniment. In any event the 

Veyron-Lacroix realization does no vio- 

lence to the essential Bachian style, and 

it is always good to have another reper- 
tory standby. Quite lovely music, all 

of this. —J.L. 

* 

BACH, J. S.: Trio Sonata in G for Flute, 
Violin and Harpsichord; Sonata in 
E minor for Flute and Harpsichord; 
Sonata in G for Violin and Harpsichord; 
Trio in D minor for Flute, Oboe and 
Harpsichord; K. Redel (Flute), H. 
Winschermann (Oboe), U. Grehling 
(Violin), M. Bochmann (Cello), and 
I. Lechner (Harpsichord). L’Oiseau- 
Lyre LP OL-50015, $5.95. 


Al KNOW it’s sacrilege to criticize the 
music of Sebastian Bach (or his home 
life, either, for that matter), but let's 
face it: he did write some real stiffs. 
It is rather surprising how the good editors 
of L’Oiseau-Lyre managed to collect 
four of the primest examples all on one 
disc. As individual sidemen the par- 
ticipants are undoubtedly competent 
members of their union in good standing; 
as a group effort, however, their con- 
tributions are keyed to the perfunctory 
nature of the material at hand. It was 
hoped that the day had passed whe. 
program annotators filled the record 
cover with platitudes culled from history 
books. There is no information here 
about these pieces at all, nor about the 
performers. I, for one, would be interested 
to know what all these people with 
German names are doing in Paris, where 


the recording was reportedly made. 
—A.W.P. 

+ 
BACH: Partita in E Minor; Sonatas 


in G Minor and E Major; Isaac Stern 
(violin) and Alexander Zakin (piano). 
Columbia LP ML-4862, $5.95. 


ATHOSE who do not associate Stern 
with pre-schmaltz purities are in for a 
May, 1954 





pleasant surprise here. The rich sensu- 
ousness of his personal tone notwith- 
standing, Stern plays these works with 
a straightforwardness that amounts to 
self-abnegation. His intonation is perfect, 
and his accompanist matches him with 
clean articulation, albeit rather too 
modestly. Columbia’s engineers have 
rarely captured violin sound so com- 
pletely. Bach students are commended 
especially to the youthful G Minor 
Sonata, the Adagio of which is clearly 
prophetic of the Largo in the more famous 
Concerto for Two Violins. —J.L. 
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BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 7 in C Minor, 
Op. 30, No. 2; Sonata No. 8 in G, 
Op. 30, No. 3; Robert Casadesus 
(piano) and Zino Francescatti (violin). 
Columbia LP ML-4861, $5.95. 


ALATEST in a notable series. Warmly 
consentaneous collaboration, less appro- 
priate to these works than it might be 
to the Romantic repertory. The familiar 
C Minor comes off second best, with 
dynamic liberties abounding. Even when 
they are just “reading” the music, how- 
ever, these artists so obviously enjoy 
themselves that the results are bound to 
be communicative. Fine studio sound. 
tL 
* 

BRAHMS: Trio No. 1 in B Major, Op. 8; 
the Trio de Trieste. 

LL-955, $5.95. 


London LP 


ATHOSE who own the Westminster 
version, and like it, will have no grounds 
for making a change. The present en- 
semble inclines to more Gemuetlichkeit 
than anything else, and this sunny good 
spirit cannot but endear itself to a true 
Brahmsian. I have always thought 
that the music of this composer, like 
that of Mozart, was less German than 
Italianate in temperament. Anyone who 
inclines to this point of view will find it 
impressively supported in this perform- 
ance. The Trio de Trieste is a first class 
aggregation and the three of them leave 
no doubt that they like to play together. 
In this repertory this is just as important 
as individual musicianship, but there is 
plenty of that in evidence as well. The 
sound is typical of London's best, with 
more sweetness of tone than one is 
accustomed to encountering in recorded 
chamber music these days and no ap- 
preciable executive troubles. —J.L. 
* 
CARTER: Woodwind Quintet; COWELL: 
Wind Quintet; DAHL: 
Allegro and Arioso for Wind Quintet; 
GOEB: Quintet for Woodwinds; PER- 
SICHETTI: Pastoral for Winds, 
Op. 21; PISTON: Three Pieces; 
RIEGGER: Woodwind Quintet, Op. 
51; The New Art Wind Quintet. 
302 


Suite for 


Classic LP album CE 2003 (two discs), 
$11.90. 


ASEVERAL American musicians of 
varying degrees of fame have attempted 
in this album to tackle one of the toughest 
assignments a composer is called upon to 
conquer: the writing of music for wood- 
winds. Taken collectively, these fellows 
have an adequate command of the musi- 
cal language. One searches in vain, how- 
ever, beyond the passing conceits of 
musical artisanry for a solid example 
of truly imaginative and creative thinking. 
There is not much point in dissecting 
these pieces individually. Suffice to say 
in passing that one can admire the sturdy 
professional craftsmanship of Persichetti, 
the sophistication of Riegger, Dahl’s 
excellent knowledge of wind instruments, 
and the overall pleasantries of Cowell's 
and Carter's scores. In the same breath 
one must deplore the pretentious vacuity 
of Goeb’s effort (both the music and the 
accompanying notes), the sterility of 
Riegger, the conventionality of Piston. 
The players have done well with some 
most difficult material. The recording is 
as clear and clean as any one could ask. 
—A.W.P. 
* 

18TH CENTURY LUTE TRIOS; Janine 
Tryssesoone (violin), Michel Podolski 
(lute) and Fernand Terby (cello). 

Period LP SPL-587, $5.95. 


AANYONE who heard Podolski’s solo 
recital on Period disc SPL-577, reviewed 
rhapsodically in the March issue, will 
be further enthralled by this logical 
sequel. The violin and cello do not seem 
compatible with the more ancient in- 
strument at first, but it takes only a 
minute to adjust one’s ears and the re- 
wards multiply as the recital runs its 
course. Inevitably, I suppose, one tends 
to hear the lute to the exclusion of the 
other strings, but this does not seem to 
be the fault of the participants, who play 
with fine rapport. Nor is the sound im- 
balanced; it is in fact a superb engineer- 
ing job. When the novel tone of the 
lute seems less novel, which it will when 
the disc has been played through a few 
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more times, | am sure, the strictly musical 
qualities of the program undoubtedly 
will be enhanced even beyond their 
immediate appeal. It was especially a 
delight to make a closer acquaintance 
with the lutenists Jacques de Saint-Luc 
(1663-1720) and Ernst-Gottlieb Baron 
(1696-1760). One is no longer surprised 
to hear new things from Vivaldi, but it 
continues to be a pleasure. And to many 
the cream of the crop will be the charming 
work by Haydn (middle period Cassation, 
circa 1770) in which he disports himself 
engagingly in the best galant traditions. 

—J.L. 


MENDELSSOHN: Octet in E flat, Op. 20; 
The Vienna Octet. London LP disc 
LL 859, $5,95. 


ASURPRISINGLY, record companies 
have not paid much attention to this work, 
nor have they heeded Mendelssohn’s 
instructions for its performance, which 
call for it to be played but by the full 
symphony orchestra string section, not 
by an octet of string men. When brought 
to life in the way he wished, by a Beecham 
or a Toscanini, the Octet can be a wonder- 
ful piece for an occasional hearing. When 
played by eight work-a-day symphony 
men favoring straightforward, routine 
phrasing, as in this present version, it is 
less engaging. At that, as a performance, 
this one is preferable to the earlier Vox 
version, which is not as well recorded. 

—A.W.P. 


SCHUBERT: Quartets No. 13 in A 
minor, Op. 29; No. 14 in D minor; 
No. 15 in G, Op. 161; Budapest String 
Quartet. Columbia LP set (3 discs) 
SL-194, $17.85. Also available separate- 
ly on ML-4831/2/3, $5.95 each. 


AHERE are the three great quartets 
of Schubert in resplendent perform- 
ances by the Budapest Quartet. As in 
its Beethoven and Mozart quartet series, 
this group (which is now playing more 
beautifully than it has for a number of 
years) uses the Stradivari instruments 
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from the Grace Whithall collection and 
is well recorded in the Library of Congress 
Auditorium. It must be said at once 
that no other quartet has come close to 
giving us such finished and communica 
tive renditions of the Death and the Maiden 
Quartet and the Op. 161. Such refinement 
of sonority, such clean articulation, such 
integrated teamwork coupled with such 
élan and spontaneity makes the Buda- 
pest’s work here something unforgettable. 
The quartet's technical wonders are in 
evidence in the wistful and melancholy 
Op. 29, but here there is not the spon- 
taneity and abandon in evidence else- 
where. Still this performance is the 
superior of all its competitors, with the 
possible exception of the Vegh version 


on a London LP. C34. 





BACH: Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
minor; Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring: 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C; HAN- 
DEL: Bass Ostinato (Concerto in G 
minor, Op. 7, No. 5); Feike Asma 
(organ). Epic LP disc LC-3025, $5.95. 


AHEAVY reverberation obscures so 
much of this music’s contrapuntal detail 
that this disc would be unsatisfactory even 
if the playing were better than it seems 
to be. Of the major works on this disc, 
take Walcha on a.Decca LP for the 
great Passacaglia. There is no satis- 
factory organ recording, unfortunately, 
of the equally great Toccata, Adagio 
and Fugue. —C.J.L. 
e 

FRANCK: 7'ois Chorales; Prelude, Fugue 

and Variation; Robert Nvoehren (organ). 

Audiophile LP discs AP 4 & 5, $11.90. 


AROBERT NOEHREN has inipressed 
this listener before with his skill, his 
scholarship, his musical spirit. All these 
qualities again are in evidence in his 
latest recording of some of Franck's 
most effective organ pieces. The Chorale 
in E is really one of the composer's few 
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The other 
moments of 


completely satisfying works. 
two have their 

beauty, but they suffer from meandering 
movement and an insistence block 
harmony. The Prelude, Fugue and 
Variation, which will be remembered by 
most through Harold Bauer's transcrip- 
tion for piano, is more of the same. Every 
piece here, though, has a distinctive per- 
sonal poetry no one can deny. Tribute 
must be paid to the very good organ of 
Grace Episcopal Church, Sandusky, Ohio, 


chorales 


on 


on which Noehren performs so well. 
Audiophile’s engineering is up to the 
highest standards, too. .522.. 


KAPELL—IN MEMORIAM: yrtita No. 
4 in D (Bach), Laendler Nos. 2,5,6,7,8, 
14 and 16, and Impromptu in A Flat 
(Schubert), Mephisto Waltz and Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 11 in A Minor; 
William Kapell (piane). RCA Victor 
LM-1791, $5.72. 


ATHOSE who knew Willy Kapell as 
a friend, as I did, will not soon recover 
from their personal sense of loss. He 
was an artist of sovereign gifts, perhaps 
the only one among the rising pianists 


who would have grown to greatness 
without any question. The _ broader 
public knew him as “Khachaturian 


Kapell,”’ and it was with this trashy 
showpiece, indeed, that he established 
his reputation a decade ago. But his 
ever-deepening penetration into the mys- 
teries of the masterworks con- 
tinuing marvel to those who kept a check 
on his progress, and no one who had heard 
his performance of the Brahms D Minor 
along the concert circuit last season 
could doubt for an instant that this 
young man was arrived at maturity in 
every sense of that misused term. The 
memorial release herewith includes a 
pitifully short sample of the stature to 
which Willy Kapell had attained; ‘“‘piti- 
ful’ is the wrong adjective, perhaps, but 
it is not easy to settle for forty minutes 
when you have sat in the Kapell living 
room and heard four or five times that 


was a 


much as recently as a few months ago. 
All of these recordings save the famous 
old Mephisto Waltz, which was 
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trans- 





ferred from shellac, are thankfully New 
Orthophonic and hence intimate and life- 
like in sound. The performances are, 
one and all, magnificent; the Bach in 
particular is certainly among the phono- 
graphic treasures of our age. The final 
Gigue is omitted in deference to the feeling 
of the pianist that it was not his best 


work. He had meant to re-record it 
another time. Our loss is Heaven’. 
gain. God rest him as He blessed hims 
—J.L. 
es 

LISZT: Mephisto Waltz; CHOPIN: 
Barcarolle; Leonard Pennario (piano). 
Capitol 10’ LP disc H-8246, $2.98. 


ACLOSE, boxy recording drains much 
of the life out of Pennario’s piano tone. 
The surfaces on my review copy are 
afflicted with crackles and pops. Pen- 
nario manages the notes of these two 
sturdy pieces with ease, but he does not 
get inside the 
anything about it we did not already 
know. This kind of surface brilliance is 
not enough for this disc to compete with 
several other versions of these works 
already available. -C.J.L’ 


music and communicate 


s 

MENDELSSOHN: Sonatas, Op. 65; Nos. 
1,3,6; Prelude and Fugue in C minor; 
Oiseau-Lyre LP disc OL-50013, $5.95. 


BACH: Preludes and Fugues in G minor; 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C; Chorale 


Prelude: Ach, bleib bet uns; Fugue in 
D; OL-50012, $5.95. John Eggington 
(organ). 


APLEASING recordings of two French 
organs—one in the chapel of the Institute 
des Jeunes Aveugles, Paris for Mendels- 
sohn; the other in the Church of Sainte 
Radegonde, Poitiers for Bach. Both are 
fine instruments and each is well suited 
to the music performed. The robust 
sound of the Paris instrument makes the 
somewhat dull Mendelssohn sonatas seem 
a bit grander than usual. Of these works, 
this listener still only enjoys the slow 
movement of number one. Elsewhere the 
lyric impulses of Mendelssohn appear 
crushed by oversized architectural 
design and a kind of pretentious pompos- 


an 
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ity. The Bach disc, on the other hand, is 
delightful, containing some of the finest 
preludes and fugues, the great Toccata, 
Adagio, and Fugue in C, and the less en- 
joyable Ach, bletb bei uns (one of the 
Schuebler chorales). The performances 
on both these records are sober, scholarly 
and without a trace of personal insistence. 
They serve the music well, except in the 
C major fugue which lacks spirit and any 
oe ee 


kind of soaring quality. 
+ 


OLD ENGLISH MASTERS: 
(Byrd); Fantasy on a Flemish Folk 
Song; Vexilla regis (Bull); Trio; 
Fantasy (Philips); Suite in C (Purcell); 
Voluntary (Croft); Introduction and 
Trumpet tune (Greene); Suite in D 
Stanley); Flor Peters (organ, Church 
of St. Jans, Gouda). Period SPL 
578, $5.95. 


The Bells 


AHERE is a feast for the organ en- 
thusiast, most of the music 
and all of it beautiful. Perhaps the fact 
that two of the composers, English 
though they were, spent part of their 
lives in Belgium, appealed to the lowlands 
organist. In any case he plays their 
with especial affection. The 
descriptive Byrd piece, persistent and 
inescapable as the sound of change ring- 
ing, makes a wonderful start for the 
program, and the Bul and Philips fan- 
tasies are particularly impressive. 


unknown 


music 


The organ was built by Jean Moreau 
of Rotterdam in 1732-36, when it was 
considered the most advanced in Europe. 
Its sound has the quality and the clarity 
we look for in baroque instruments, 
and it has a fine sonority too. There 
is an effective echo in the church where 
the recording was made, and there are 
amusing mechanical noises to lend addi- 
tional atmosphere. Mr. Peters is known 
as one of the finest of contemporary 
organists, a reputation fully sustained 
here. P.L.M. 

+ 
PURCELL: Suites for Harpsichord; Isa- 
belle Nef (harpsichord). 

LP disc OL-50011, $5.95. 
May, 1954 


Oiseau-Lyre 


AA FINE recording, sensitive playing 
by Isabelle Nef on an exquisite harpsi- 
chord—all this—cannot make much of 
Purcell’s eight suites. These works, 
published by the composer’s widow in 
1796 (a year after his death), seem work- 
a-day in conception and nothing out of 
the ordinary in invention. They are 
among the least of Purcell’s instrumental 
output and have little in common with 
the noble and tender Fantasias and trio 


sonatas. —C.J.L. 
> 


SCHUBERT: Sonata in C minor (Op. 
Posth.) and Sonata in B, Op. 147; 
Friedrich Wuehrer (piano). Vox LP 
disc PL-8420, $5.95. SCHUBERT: 
Sonata in B flat (Op. Posth.); SCHU- 
MANN: Bunte Blaetter, Op. 99; Clara 
Haskil (piano). Epic LP disc LC- 
3031, $5.95. 


AONE of the grandest, one of the most 
adorable portions of the piano literature 
is the sonatas of Franz Schubert. Strange- 
ly neglected during the LP era, these 
works are now, at long last, beginning to 
get the attention they deserve. We have 
three this month in very efficient re- 
cordings. Two are from Vox, which is 
rumored to be recording the whole 
group. The pianist is Friedrich Wuehrer. 
He handles the noble and fiery C minor 
and the delightful B major, with its tender 
second movement, in a straightforward 
manner. His work is musical and with- 
out any kind of overweening personal 
insistence. Wuehrer does not, however, 
dig quite as deeply into this music as 
one would like. In the C minor, for ex- 
ample, he does not outline phrases quite 
so clearly, give them the kind of inner 
tension and life that Webster Aitken im- 
parts in his EMS performance. (Aitken, 
by the way, plays the repeats in this 
work and thus spreads it onto two sides.) 
The Vox disc with two sonatas may 
represent greater value for quite a few 
listeners. 


The Sonata in B flat is perhaps the most 
touching instrumental composition Schu- 
bert ever created; it is certainly one of 
the most magnificent works any pianist 
can offer an audience. Clara Haskil, 
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a most sensitive artist, certainly shows 
her respect and love for it in her recording 
for Epic. She does not make it as dra- 
matic as Curzon, or as powerful and 
heartbreaking as Schnabel once did in 
an H.M.V. 78 recording. Her version 
has a limpidity and a kind of serenity 
which is most becoming but which does 
not reflect all there is to this score of 
scores. It, nevertheless, seems to me the 
most desirable performance in the LP 
catalog, since this is the first Epic re- 
cording, that I have heard, which does 
not offer problems in balance. Schnabel’'s 
unforgettable performance should, all 
the same, be made available by RCA 
Victor on LP. Miss Haskil’s playing 
of Schumann's moderately charming Bunte 
Blaetter, which is now represented for the 
first time in the LP catalog, is precise, 


colorful, and full of grace. Chances 
are, it will not be equaled any time soon. 
©.3.2. 





BACH: 
seid berett allezett; 


Cantata No. 70—Wachet, betet, 

Anny Felbermayer 
(soprano), Erika Wien (alto), Hugo 
Meyer Welfing (tenor), Norman Foster 
(bass), Choir of the Bach Guild and 
the Vienna State Opera Orchestra con- 
ducted by Felix Prohaska. 
LP BG-524, $5.95. 

BACH: Cantata No. 170—Vernuegte 
Ruh'; Elisabeth Hoengen (contralto) 
with the Bavarian State Orchestra con- 
ducted by Fritz Lehmann; Cantata 
No. 105—Herr, gehe nicht ins Gertcht; 
Gunthild Weber (soprano), Lore Fischer 
(alto), Helmut Krebs (tenor), Her- 
mann Schey (bass), the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Berlin Motet 
Choir conducted by Fritz Lehmann. 
Decca LP DL-9682, $5.95. 


Vanguard 


ATHE DECCA release fares better 
than the Vanguard disc with respect 
both to soloists and recording. Perhaps 


Elisabeth Hoengen’s voice is a shade too 
close to the microphone in No. 170, but 
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this is a minor point. In contrast, the 
Vienna hall used by the Bach Guild on 
the Vanguard label has a mite too much 
resonance for satisfactory clarity. 

With the Cantata No. 70, Wachet, 
betet, an unusual comparison may be 
made with the aid of the phonograph. 
Written in 1716 at Weimar, this work 
was expanded at Leipzig in 1723 by the 
addition of four recitatives (one for each 
aria) and a chorale concluding the first 
section. The listener may compare a 
product of Bach's earlier period with 
that of his more mature style simply by 
skipping over the added sections. Spitta 
found the earlier work stylistically per- 
fect in itself; but with the addition of the 
recitatives and the chorale in the middle 
the work takes on new and deepened 
meaning without any break in the con- 
tinuity of the original. 

Prohaska’s 
exceptionable, but reservations must be 
made about the soloists (the same are 
employed on Vanguard's performance 
of the Cantata No. 146 on LP disc BG- 
525). 
satisfactory. 


conducting here is un- 


None of the singers is completely 
The chorus and instrument- 
al players, however, are excellent. 


I feel obliged to mention that Miss 
Hoengen’s voice, on the Decca release, 
occasionally sounds shaky and breathless; 
but—for this anyway— these 
defects amount to Jittle against her won- 
derful control of line and 
and her 


listener, 


dynamics, 
grasp of the style. 
This cantata, Vergnuegte Ruh’, is one of 
the most moving of Bach’s solo works. 
Composed in 1732 for the Nikolatkirche 
in Leipzig, it makes unusual use of an 
organ obbligato. 

With the Cantata No. 105, dated from 
1725, Bach paints a vivid picture of a 
soul in torment, evoking his anguish in 
the aria “Wie zittern und 
where the seemingly endless chromatic 
wail of the oboe is reinforced only by the 
tremulous 


intimate 


wanken,” 


accompaniments of violins 
and solo viola. 
their Both performances 
under Lehmann are excellent, and the 
Berlin recording has a particularly life- 
like quality. R. RePass 


The American Record Guide 


The four soloists are all 


up to tests. 
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BACH: Mass in B minor; Gunthild 
Weber, Margherita de Landi, Helmut 
Krebs, Karl Wolfram, with the chorus 
and orchestra of Radio Berlin con- 
ducted by Fritz Lehman. 
LP set UR-RS2-1, 2 discs, $7.00. 


Urania 


AWHAT a buy at seven dollars—every 
Bach’s monumental Mass in 
B minor performed and recorded in ac- 
ceptable manner though with studio 
There are patches of high fre- 
quency distortion here and there. The 
contralto (especially) and the bass and 
the tenor have their unsteady moments, 
the Qui tollis is muffled and indistinct, 
and there is occasional inflexibility on 
Lehman's part that does injury to things 
like the wonderful Cum sancto spiritu. 
But where is the flawless performance 
of the B minor Mass? It has certainly 
not yet been recorded, and I have yet 
to run into one making the rounds of the 
concert halls and churches. Your re- 
porter does prefer the Scherchen per- 
formance on Westminster to this Berlin 
performance. The Westminster set costs 
a good deal more than twice the amount 
Urania asks for this set. 
gain! 


note of 


sound. 


Here’s a bar- 
CLL. 
* 

DONIZETTI: Lucia—Regnava nel silen- 
sio; Linda di Chamounix—O luce di 
quest’ anima; BELLINI: Puritani 
Rondo and Mad Scene; La Sonnam- 
bula—Ah, non credea mirarti and 
Ah, non giunge; Roberta Peters (so- 
prano) with orchestra conducted by 
Renato Cellini; THOMAS: Mignon 


Polonaise; Luisa Tetrazzini; ROS- 
SINI: Barbiere di Siviglia—Una voce 


poco fa; DELIBES: Lakme 
Lily Pons. RCA Victor 
$5.95. 


Bell Song; 
LM-1786, 


ATHE RECORD title is Roberta Peters, 
Youngest Member of a Great Tradition. 
In it RCA Victor has dared to bring 
its protegée into direct comparison with 
three of the established queens of song 
Tetrazzini, Galli-Curci, and Pons. Miss 
Peters comes off very well indeed—perhaps 
too well—for she enjoys a clarity of re- 
cording, certainly not dreamed of in the 
May, 1954 








days of the Tetrazzini and Galli-Curci. 
Victor might have chosen better examples 
of the three competing divas of an earlier 
day. Galli-Curci’s recording was made 
in December 1927, when that greatly 
admired singer was already on the down- 
grade. Tetrazzini left some magnificent 
recordings, well reproduced, but this 
London version of Mignon is not among 
them. Miss Pons’ Lucia recordings were 
immeasurably superior to this truncated 
Lakmé disc, not representative of her art 
at its finest. 

To return to Miss Peters—she, among 
all present-day coloraturas, seems to 
have the surest instinct for this kind of 
singing, the daring and security which 
gives an impression of spontaniety. As 
to mood and character, Miss Peters does 
not quite convey as yet what the former 
great ladies before her did in these same 
arias, nor does she make the Puritani 
“Mad Scene” as believable and expres- 
sive as did Callas. But with her ac- 
curacy, clarity, and instrumental timbre 
and line in both recitative and legato 
passages, she should in time bring more 
to her Already, her 
bubbling agility is an asset towards the 
making of a fine coloratura singer. 

M. de S. 


interpretations. 


GABRIELI: Motet and Missa, “Pater 
peccavi"’; Christmas motet, ‘Angelus 
ad pastores”; Choir of the Capella 
di Treviso, conducted by Monsignor 
Giovanni d’Alessi. Vox PL _ 8370, 

$5.95. 


ATHE CHESTY quality of the boys’ 
voices in 
lusty, 


these performances, and the 
extravert approach, are by no 
means inappropriate to the strong and 
expansive musical style of Andrea Gabri- 
eli. The listener is apt to weary, however, 
of the unvarying dynamic level of the 
singing, at least as it comes to us from 
this recording. The idea of presenting 
first the motet Pater peccavi, and then 
the “parody’’ mass which the composer 
based upon its thematic material, is 
an excellent one, and adds extra interest 
to the longer work. Perhaps the record 
is for a special kind of specialist, for not 
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everyone will care for this essentially 
Italian type of singing. The school that 
expects a lot of shading in a cappella 
music will not find much to admire here. 

P.L.M 


SCARLATTI: Passio D.N. Jesu Christi 
secundum Joannem; Blake Stern (Evan- 
gelist), David Laurent (Jesus), James 
Borden (Pilate), Choir of St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church, New Haven, Conn., 
and Yale University Orchestra; Graham 
George (organ), conducted by Howard 
Boatwright. Overtone LP 1, $5.95, 


ATHIS striking work was recently dis 
covered in manuscript, and the occasion 
of this recording was probably its first 
performance since the lifetime of its 
. The experts place the work 
between 1680 and 1685; 
ance took place in 1953. 


composer. 
the perform- 


This is the most compact of the various 
have heard, the Latin text 
being scrupulously set, with no expan- 


passions | 


sion, no repetition, none of the meditative 
arias and chorales so loved by Bach. 
The bulk of the singing falls to the 
Evangelist (as usual, a tenor) with the 
other voices taking their appointed parts 
in the drama, the chorus representing the 
crowd. The narrative line is of extra- 
ordinary eloquence and beauty, and 
Mr. Stern with 
expressiveness. The choral parts, too, 
other 


sings it tremendous 


are excellently done, and the 


soloists, particularly Mr. Laurent, de- 


serve praise. The somewhat distant 
recording preserves the atmosphere of 


the church. —P.L.M. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


A 


‘THE phenominal artistry, for which 

David Oistrach is legendary, can be 
heard in a variety of works on three new 
LPs. Period 580 has a performance of 
the Beethoven Triple Concerto, Op. 56 
coupled with the Mozart 
certo in A, K. 219. 
knowing 


Violin Con- 
Golovanov is the 


conductor Though Oistrach 


and two capable Russian colleagues do 
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justice to the Beethoven, the performance 
lacks the Viennese cordiality of Bruno 
Walter's. His Mozart is to be preferred 
to Heifetz’s, but not to Morini’s. On 
another Period disc (573), Oistrach is 
heard in Tartini’s Sonata in G (Devil's 
Trill), Beethoven F major Sonata, Op. 
24 and Schubert’s A major, Op. 162 
(Duo). All three are impressive per- 
formances from the violinist and his 
competent partners at the piano. Chances 
are, however, you already own 
factory recordings of these works by other 
famous violinists. The reproductive qual- 
ity of this last disc is the best of the three, 
though all are tonally realistic and a 
vast improvement over previous Oistrach 
Finally, Vanguard 6018 offers 
Oistrach’s rendition of the Brahms 
Violin Concerto in which he plays with a 
passion and precision that only a few 
can challenge. This record is rather un- 
satisfactory, however, because the or- 
chestra (directed by Kondrashin) sounds 
so bad. , 


satis- 


issues. 


Guiomar Novaes is heard in two 
Mozart concertos—the D minor, K. 466 
and the E flat, K. 271—-with Swarowsky 
conducting (Vox 8430). There is much to 
admire in the pianist’s gracious manner 
and her lovely articulation but her ap- 
proach to the D minor is more toward 
beauty of sound than depth of feeling. 
Both she and the conductor seem con- 
vinced that a romantic aura hovers over 
both of these concertos. The D minor 
is more convincingly performed by Schna- 
bel (LHMV-1012) and the E flat by Hess 
and Casals (Columbia 4568). The re- 
cording is excellent in both works with 
a fine piano tone, though there is some 
muffled quality to the bass strings. 
Ingrid Haebner, is 
heard in two other Mozart piano con- 
certos—-the B flat, K. 450 and the B 
flat, K. 456—on Vox 8300. A_ well 
schooled artist with firm tone and clean 
Miss lacks the 
maturity of Mme. Novaes, though stylis- 

The or- 
Hollresier 


A newcomer, 


articulation, Haebner 
tically she is more consistent. 


chestral direction by Hans 


is competent but not very searching. 


Since Miss Haebner brings us two fine 
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concertos in a first modern recording, this 
disc deserves attention. The reproduction 
is excellent in sound though not always 
perfectly balanced, and the strings do 
have a tendency to buzz on occasion. 

Westminster's Songs from Shakespeare's 
Plays, sung by Murray Dickie (tenor) 
with Leslie Bridgewater conducting (WL- 
4010) his arrangements, reminds 
one that all are of British origin. Dickie’s 
voice is on the light side, but then these 
songs are, There are seventeen of 
them in all, which Bridgewater performs 
with assurance. Wonderful recording. 

Talk "! Urania has 
come up with a Mandolin Concerto by 
Hoffmann and a Harp Concerto by 
Dittersdorf (disc 7110) which are the 
very musical embodiment of their period— 
late 18th century. Both works are 
highly diverting and well played by 
Lindner-Bonelli (mandolin) and Irm- 
gard Helmis (Harp) with orchestras of 
Radio Leipsig and Berlin Radio. The 
recording is excellent. 

Joseph Schuster and Leonard Pen- 
nario, both distinguished virtuosi in 
their own right, are linked together in a 
performance of Rachmaninov’s Cello 
Sonata in G, Op. 19. Their collaboration 
in this fine work is everything that the 
composer could have wished. 
the 


own 


too, 


about “sleepers 


However, 
engineers, unfortunately, ~regarded 
Pennario as an accompanist, so that there 
is an inbalance throughout. Even so, 
the recording is the best available one. 
(Capitol P-8248). 

Admirers of wind playing are recom- 
1013, where Aldo 
Simonetti and Tina di Dario perform 
three Duos for Clarinet and Bassoon by 
Beethoven. Products of the early 1790s, 


these works disclose a debt to Haydn 


mended to Classics 


and Mozart along with the burgeonings 
of their own composer. They are quite 


listenable, though more fascinating as 
source material in tracing the evolution 
of the The 
players are tip-top, and the sound (on the 
AES curve) is brilliant 

Benjamin Britten’s Les I/lumina- 
tions, Op. 18 and Max von Schillings’ 
Glockenlieder, Op. 22 
Urania 7104. The former is well sung 
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Beethoven style. present 


are coupled on 





by Helmut Krebs with Artur Rother 
conducting the Berlin Radio Orchestra. 
None of Britten’s earlier efforts quite 
surpassed his evocative setting of Rim- 
baud’s poems—a work that grows on 
one with repeated hearings. Schillings 
was a_ thoroughly schooled German, 
whose Scylla was Wagner and whose 
Charybdis was Richard Strauss. His 
talents were most fruitfully manifest in 
works like the four songs entitled Glocken- 
lieder, a cycle taken from the mildly 
morbid verse of the symbolist 
Carl Spitteler. Peter Anders sings these 
songs with a big, ringing voice that rarely 
shows any strain. Robert Heger is the 
competent conductor—echt Deutsch. First- 
rate recording in both cycles. 

Herbert von Karajan and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra have _ recorded 
excerpts from Tchaikovsky's Swan Lake 
and The Sleeping Beauty Ballets (Angel 
35006). The sound is creamy and resonant 
most of the time with good woodwind 
detail and exceptional tympani quality. 
There is a fullness of utterance and an ar- 
ticulation that is characteristic of the 
conductor’s work and proof of his out- 
standing talents as an orchestral tech- 
nician. his tempi, however, 
are disturbingly slow and now and again 
there is an impression of fussiness. 


Swiss 


Some of 


How- 
ever, this disc is your best bet if you want 
excerpts from these two suites only on 
one record. 

Bach’s Cantata 146 
bitter enter into God's 
Kingdom,” written for the third Sunday 
after Easter, is well performed and re- 


No. 
tribulation we 


“Through 


corded in a 
(with 


performance by Soloists 
the lovely Anny Felbermayer, 
as the soprano), Choir of the Bach Guild 
and the Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Felix Prohaska. The 
edition is, according to the notes, as close 
a realization as possible of Bach's original 
intentions. 
work. 


conducted — by 


The organ is featured in this 

It opens the Cantata with a mas- 
overture (identical the first 
the D minor Clavier Con- 
The slow movement, which follows, 


sive with 
movement of 
certo). 
is the most impressive section of the can- 
tata. It 
of the same clavier concerto. 


is identical with the Chaconne 
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NEW RELEASES 
for May 


v 


BACH, J. C.: Concerto in E fl. (Cembalo & 
Strings); Sinfonia in D; Sinfonia in E flat for 
Double Orch.; Sinfonia Concertante in A for Violin 
& Cello; Soloists, Vienna Sym. Orch. (Sacher). 
Col. ML-4869. 


BACH, J. S.: Arias; Ferrier with London Phil. 
Orch. (Boult). London 10” LD-9096. 


BACH: Sonata in A mi, (Unaccomp. Flute); 
Sonata in G (Flute, Violin & Continuo); Kaplan, 
Posselt, Mayes, Bodky. Allegro 10” 4004. 


BACH: Sonata in E flat (Flute, Harpsichord & 
Continuo); Sonata in G (2 Flutes & Continuo); 
Kaplan, Schaefer, Bodky, Mayes. Allegro 10” 
4003. 


BACH, K.P.E.: Concerto in D for Orch.; HAYDN: 
Symphony No. 85; MGM Chamber Orch., 
Izler Solomon). MGM E-3109. 


BARBER: Souvenirs, Op. 28; HAIEFF: Sonata; 
Gold & Fizdale (duo pianos). Col. ML-4855. 


BARTOK: For Children; Suite for Piano; Hun- 
garian Peasant Songs; Allegro Barbara; Rou- 
Sandor. Col. ML-4868. 


manian Dances; 


BARTOK: Concerto No. 3 for Piano; PROKO- 
FIEV: Concerto No. 3, Op. 26; Katchen, Swiss 
Romande Orch. (Ansermet). London LL-945. 


BARTOK: Hungarian Folk Songs; Songs, Op. 16; 
Laszlo (soprano), Holetschek (piano). West. 
5283. 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 4; Solomon, 
Philharmonia Orch. (Cluytens). HMV 1056. 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto in D, Op. 61 (Piano 
Trans.); H. Schnabel, Vienna Orch. (Adler). 
SPA 45. 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto in D, Op. 61; GLAZOU- 
NOV: Concerto in A mi., Op. 82; Oistrakh, 
State Orch. USSR (Gauk & Kondrashin). 
Period 598. 


BEETHOVEN: (complete), Op. 84; 
Laszlo, Liewehr, Vienna State Opera Orch. 


(Scherchen). West. 5281. 


Egmont 


BEETHOVEN: Quartet in F, Op. 18, No. 1; 
Quartet in G, Op. 18, No. 2; Barylli Quartet. 
West 5203. 

BEETHOVEN: Quartet in F, Op. 59, No. 1; Vegh 
Quartet. Hayd. Soc. 41. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 21, Op. 53 (Wald- 
stein); Sonata No. 23, Op. 57 (Appassionata); 
Gorodnitski. Capitol P-8264. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6, Op. 68 (Pas- 
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toral); Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orch. (Klei- 
ber). London LL-916. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 9, Op. 125; Dres- 
den State Choral Soc. & Sym. Orch. (Schreiber); 


Namensfeier Overture; Same Orch. Allegro 
3117/18. 

BLOCH: Nigun; PERGOLESI: Sonata No. 12; 
BRAHMS: Allegro; SCHUMANN: Inter- 


mezzo; Milstein (violin), Bussotti (piano). Cap- 
itol P-8259. 

BOYCE: The Shepherds Lottery; RAMEAU: 
Suite for Strings; Allegro String Orch. (Bath). 
Allegro 10” 4011. 

BRAHMS: Academic Festival Overture; Tragic 
Overture; SCHUMANN: Overture, Scherzo 
& Finale, Op. 52; London Sym. Orch. (Col- 
lingwood). MGM-3102, 


BRAHMS: Double Concerto, Op. 102, Oistrakh, 
Sadlo, Prague Sym. Orch. (Ancerl); BEETHO- 
VEN: Triple Concerto, Op. 56; Oistrakh, Knushe- 
vitsky, Oborin, Bolshoi Theatre Orch. (Golo- 
vanov). Coloss. 10200. 


BRAHMS: Alto Rhapsody, Op. 53; Songs; Fer- 
rier, Chorus, Lond. Sym. Orch. (Krauss), etc, 
London LL-903. 


BRAHMS: Trio in B, Op. 8; Trio di Trieste, 
London LL-955. 


BRAHMS: Vier erneste Gesaenge, Op. 121; Ferrier 
& Newmark. London 10” LD-9097. 


BRITTEN: A Ceremony of Carols; Copenhagen 
Boys Choir. London 10” LD-9102. 


CHOPIN: Ballade No. 1 inG mi., Op. 23; Mazur- 
kas, Nos. 14, 20, 24; Backhaus (piano). London 
LD-9047. 


COPLAND: Trio (Vitebsk); KERR: Trio for 
Violin, Cello & Piano; HARRIS: Trio for 
Violin, Cello & Piano; Oklahoma Univ. Trio. 
Univ. 1. 

CRESTON: Symphony No. 2, Op. 35; Symphony 
No. 3, Op. 48; Nat. Sym. Orch. (Mitchell). 
West. 5272. 

DEBUSSY: Epigraphes Antiques; MILHAUD: 
Concertino d’'Automne; POULENC: Sonata 
for Piano 4 Hands; SATIE: En Habit de 
Cheval; Gold & Fizdale (duo pianos). Col. 
ML-4854. 

DEBUSSY: Estamps; Preludes—Books 1 & 2; 
Gianoli (piano). West. WAL-214 (2 12”). 


DVORAK: Quartet in E fl., Op. 87; JANACEK;: 
Quartet No. 2; Galimir Quartet. Strad. 619, 


FALLA: Three Cornered Hat—Dances; La Vida 
Breve—Interlude © Danza; Phil. Sym. Orch. 
of N. Y. (Mitropoulos). Col. 10” AL-44. 


FAURE: Dolly Suite, Op. 56; POULENC: Les 


Biches; Lond. Sym. Orch. (Fistoulari). MGM 
E-3098. 
FRIML: The Firefly—Excerpts; HERBERT: 


Naughty Marietta—Excerpts; Soloists, Chorus; 
Orch. (Britten). MGM E-3080). 
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GERMAN: Nell Gwynn and Henry VIII Dances. 
New Sym. Orch. (Olof). London 10’’ LD-9061; 


HANDEL: Arias; Ferrier, Lond. Phil. Orcl 
(Boult). London 10” LD-9088. 


HARRISON: Suite for Violin, Piano & Small Orch.; 
WEBER: Symphony on Poems of Wm. Blake, 
Op. 33; Stokowski & his Orch. Victor LM-1785. 


HAYDN: Sonata No. 5 in C; Sonata No. 9 in D; 
Lili Kraus (piano). Educo 3005. 


HINDEMITH: Sonata for Piano 4 Hands; STRA- 
VINSKY: Concerto for 2 Solo Pianos; RIETI: 
Suite Champetre; 
Col. ML-4853. 


Gold & Fizdale (duo pianos). 


HONEGGER: Symphony for Strings & Trumpet; 
Baker, MGM String Orch. (Solomon); RIVIER: 
Symphony No. 2 for Strings; MGM String Orch. 
(Solomon). MGM E-3104. 


JAMES, Philip: Symphony No. 1; 
(Adler). SPA 38. 


Vienna Orch. 


KHACHATURIAN: Masquerade 
Cons. Orch. (Blareau). 


KODALY: Sonata for Cello Unaccomp., Op. 8: 
PROKOFIEV: Sonata for Cello; Op. 119: 
Kurtz, Balsam. Col. ML-4867. 


Suite; Paris 
London 10° LD-9100. 


KRENEK: Sonata for Organ, Op. 92; LUEBECK: 
Preludes & Fugues Nos. 1-6; PISTON: Chroma- 
tic Study on the Name of Bach; SESSIONS: 
Chorale No. 1; Univ. 2. 

LIADOFF: Russian Folk Songs; Moscow Phil. 
Youth Orch. (Kondrashin); TCHAIKOVSKY: 
Symphony No. 2, Op. 17; Bolshoi Sym. Orch. 
(Rachlin). A440 1204. 


Andrews (organ). 


MacDOWELL: Suite No. 2, Op. 48 
Eastman Rochester 
Merc. 40009, 


(Indian); 


Sym. Orch. Hanson). 


MENDELSSOHN: Octet in E fl, Op. 20; 
Octet. Lond. LL-859. 

MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3 in A mi., 
Op. 56 (Scotch); Symphony No. 5 in D, Op. 107 


Reformation); Phil. Sym. Orch of N. Y. (Mitro- 
Col. ML-4864, 


Vienna 


poulos). 


MINKUS: Don Quichotte—Ballet Pas de Deux; 
WEBER: Le Spectre de la Rose; New Sym. Orch. 
(Fistoulari). London 10°’ LD-9108). 


MOZART: Concerto No. 12 in A, K. 414; Concerto 
No. 18 in B fl., K. 456; Lili Kraus, Boston Sym. 
Orch. (Monteux). Victor IM-1783. 


MOZART: Sonata in B fl., K. 454; SCHUBERT: 
Sonatina in G mi., Op. 137, No. 3; Lili Kraus; 
DEBUSSY: Rampal (Flute). Educo 
4001, 


Syrinx; 


MOZART: Symphonies 
Netherlands Phil. 
Hall 1194 


Nee. 2. 23. Mm 23; 
Orch. (Ackermann). Con. 
MOZART: Trio inG, K. 564; 
254; Fournier, Janigro, Badura-Skoda. 


5284 


May, 1954 


Trio in B flat, K. 
West. 












* 


PROKOFIEV: Concerto No. 1, Op. 10; Richter 
Moscow Sym. Orch. (Kondraskin); Concerto No 


5, Op. 55; Bendel, Vienna State Orch. (Stern- 
berg); Sonata No. 5, Op. 38; Graf (piano). 


Period 599, 
RACHMANINOFF: Aleko; Soloists, 


Bolshoi Sym. Orch, (Golovanov). 
1309, 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Russian Easter Overture, 
Op. 36; Symphony No. 2, Op. 9 (Antar); Detroit 
Sym. Orch. (Paray). Merc. 50028. 

RIMSK Y-KORSAKOV: 
Bolshoi Theatre Orch. 
1307 (3 12°’). 

SCHUBERT: D mi. (Death & the 
Maiden); Amadeus Str. Ot. HMV 1058. 


Chorus, 


Con. Hall 


Sadko; Soloists, Chorus, 
Hall 


(Golovanov). Con. 


Quartet in 


SCHUMANN: Concerto in A mi., Op. 129; Gendron 
(cello), Swiss Romande Orch. (Ansermet). 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Variations on a _ Rococo 
Theme; London LL-947. 

SCHUMANN:  Dichterliebe, Op. 48; Songs; 
Souzay (baritone), Bonneau (piano). London 
LL-940. 

SCHUMANN: Frauenliebe und Leben, Op. 42; 


Ferrier & Newmark. 


SIBELIUS: 
Radio Sym. 


London 10" LD-9098, 


Lemminkainen Suite; 


Irch. (Ehrling). 


Stockholm 
Capitol P-8226. 
STRAUSS: Arabella—Duets; Della Casa, Guedon, 
Poell, Vienna Phil. Orch. (Moralt); Four Last 
Songs; Della Casa, same orch. London LL-856. 
STRAVINSKY: Les 
Meesen (baritone), 


Noces; Lux (soprano), 
Dresden State Opera Orch. 


(Schreiber). Allegro 10° 4010. 


STRAVINSKY: Le Sacre du Printemps; 
Sym. Orch. (Dorati). Merc. 50030. 

TCHAIKOVSKY. 
Romeo & 
Scherchen. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Pique Dame; Soloists, Chorus, 
Bolshoi Theatre Orch. (Melik-Pasheyev). Con. 
Hall 1305 (3 12”). 


Minn. 


1812 Overture; 
Tuliet Overture; 
West. 5282. 


Marche Slav; 
Loudon Sym. Orch. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Quartet in D, Op. 11; Oistrakh 
Str. Qt.; Serenade for Strings, Op. 48; 
Theatre Orch. (Steinberg). 


Bolshoi 

Coloss. 10190. 

WAGNER: Die Meistersinger—Prelude & Dance 
of the Apprentices; Lohengrin—Prelude Act III; 
Die Walkuere—Ride of the Valkyries & Magic 
Fire Music; Tannhaeuser—Overture & Venusberg 
Music; Philadelphia Orch. (Ormandy). Col. 
ML-4865, 


Miscellaneous 
DON COSSACK CHORUS—Easter Music. 
Hall 1192. 
HISTORY OF MUSIC IN SOUND, Vol. 2—By- 


zantine thru English Polyphony. Victor LM- 
6015 (212". 


Con. 


GREGORIAN 
Choir 


CHANTS: 


Gregorian Inst. of Amer. 


Stanbrook Abbey 
SA 1 & 2. 
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